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Y this time the sun was very low, the wind almost gone, the sea 
rapidly calming, and every promise of a fine bright night in the 
sky. After Hunter returned with the kettle from the well, he followed 
Tripshore down into the creek, where they buried the two bodies in 
the sand. Before they came back the sun had vanished, and the 
night had closed upon the sea; but happily for us, who were without 
artificial light, there was a bright moon in the south-west, which, 
though only half the orb was visible, flashed a silver glory upon the 
water, and was strong enough to give sharp black shadows to the 
trees. 

When Tripshore returned, he held out some object to me, which, 
on first viewing it in his hands, I had taken to be a piece of spar; 
but it proved to be one of the telescopes belonging to the ‘ Lady 
Maud,’ the one that had stood on brackets in the after-companion. 
He whispered to me that he had found it close against the body of 
Jim Wilkinson. 

This was a grand discovery, though its most, significant value did 
not immediately occur to me. All that I thought of was how useful 
it would be to search the horizon with, and examine the coast, which 
Mrs. Stretton was the first to see. I called to Sir Mordaunt that 
Tripshore had found one of the telescopes, and everybody came 
running to look at it, whilst I sat down to unscrew the lenses and 
dry them ; which done, I pointed the glass at the moon, and was 
overjoyed to discover that the sea had done no injury whatever to the 
‘telescope. 

‘Can you see through it all right, sir?’ inquired Tripshore. 

‘Ay, said I. * Look for yourself.’ 

But, instead of putting the glass to his eye, he stood like a man 
musing, and then said,‘ Can’t ye guess a fine use for this glass, Mr. 
Walton, in the day-time, when the sky’s clear ?’ 

‘What do you mean, Tripshore ?’ said I. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘ here’s a toobe full o’ burning glasses. When 
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the sun’s up you'll want no lucifer-matches. You'll get fire and to 
spare with e’er a one of them magnifiers.’ 

I had not thought of this ; but it made the glass so precious that, 
in my delight at possessing it, I grasped Tripshore by the hand, and 
gripped it—rather too cordially, I remember, for when I let go, the 
poor fellow turned his back upon me, in order to chafe away the pain 
of the squeeze. 

But the dew was falling very heavily, and the night.air had that 
peculiar chilliness which any man who knows those latitudes will 
recall. Our damp clothes rendered us very sensitive to the swift 
change of temperature. I advised Sir Mordaunt and the women to 
enter the hut, and take their rest for the night. But first the baronet 
asked us to join him in a prayer. We readily assented, and knelt in 
a circle, Sir Mordaunt kneeling in the midst of us. Of all moving 
moments, I never experienced the like of that short time in which 
we knelt, whilst my poor friend prayed aloud. Our knowing the 
agony of mind his wife’s death caused him, made us find such a 
pathos in every tone of his, as none of us could hear without dim 
eyes. He struggled hard to steady his voice whilst he offered up 
thanks for our merciful salvation, and implored God’s continued pro- 
tection of the lives He had preserved. But he would pray for his 
wife too, which taxed him beyond endurance, for he utterly broke 
down at that part of his prayer, and sobbed so lamentably that it 
seemed he must break his heart. 

When he had recovered his composure, I urged the women to 
withdraw to their part of the hut, and gave them some pieces of 
canvas to use for coverlets. I then rolled up a short breadth of the 
side of the sail that we had spread upon the grass to serve as a pillow, 
and made Sir Mordaunt put his head upon it, and when he was laid 
down I covered his shoulders with Hunter’s jacket—I mean the 
jacket that had covered his wife’s face. Norie lay down beside him, 
and the dog crouched at their feet. 

It was quite dark in the hut, but the white sail spread in the 
bottom of it made a kind of glimmer, and helped us somewhat. I 
went into the open with the two seamen, and though I was reluctant 
to keep them standing and talking after the sufferings and labour of 
the day, I could not forbear to call a council of them now that all 
was still, the peace and the radiance of the night upon us, the wind 
gone, and nothing to distract our minds from close contemplation of 
our position. 

First, I told them that it was necessary we should keep watch. 
Although we had no means of signalling a passing vessel, yet it 
would be a thousand pities if one should pass when we were asleep. 
For what we desired to know was, was this part of the sea navigable, 
and did vessels ever traverse it within sight of the island? If we 
could be sure on this head our hopes would gain strength, and we 
should have good reason for making a smoke in the day and burning 
a flare at night. 
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‘ Ay, sir, a look-out must be kept,’ said Tripshore. 

‘ There are three of us,’ said I. 

‘But how’ll the man on duty know when his watch is up?’ 
inquired Hunter. 

This was a poser; for, as I have told you, we were without the 
means of calculating the passage of time. At last I said— 

‘We must do the best we can by guessing. The moon will help 
us for a spell. If we make a three hours’ watch, each man will get 
some hours’ rest. We must reckon how the time goes as best we 
can.’ 

They were very willing, they said; and so that matter was 
settled, and it was agreed that I should keep the first look-out. 

‘ And now,’ said I, ‘ how are we to get away from this island? Our 
stock of food is very small, though more may wash ashore. But let 
as much as may come, it will not last eight men and women long; 
and we’re bound to starve if we stop here.’ 

‘There’s only one thing to be done,’ said Hunter. ‘We must 
turn to and build a raft—something that’ll float—with a life-line 
around it, and likewise a mast. We must make the best job we can 
—something that'll steer—and one or two of us ’ll have to go adrift 
in it, and take our chance of bein’ picked up, and getting the wessel 
as picks us up to call for the others.’ 

I shook my head. ‘ If,’ said I, ‘we could be sure that the land 
some of you have seen was inhabited, why then, though it should be 
fifty miles distant, one or two of us, as you say, Hunter, might ven- 
ture for it on a raft. But to risk our lives, merely to be stranded 
on such another rock as this, would be a mad thing. You'll get no 
raft to do more than swoosh along straight with the wind, and I see 
no good to come of going adrift, with the certain chance of being 
blown away to sea, and either foundering or dying of want.’ 

‘You're right, sir,’ said Tripshore, gravely. ‘A raft ’ud be 
sartin death, Tom.’ 

‘But it’s sartin death if we stop here, too!’ exclaimed Hunter. 
*Though a raft ’ud give us a poor chance, it ’ud still be a chance ; 
but this blooming island gives us no chance at all.’ 

‘Why not rig up a raft—a dummy—a small ’un, with a mast and 
sail, and a board at the masthead wrote on to signify that there are 
eight shipwrecked persons aboard this island, and send it adrift, with 
the chance of some wessel overhauling it?’ exclaimed Tripshore. 

The idea was original and striking. I said at once— 

* Yes, we can do that. It shall be our first job in the morning. 
With a cloth or two of canvas set square on a well-stayed mast, a 
raft is bound to blow along; and if our chance lies in her being seen 
by a vessel, then she’ll answer our purpose better than if she were 
manned, for she’ll risk no lives.’ 

Hunter turned his head, and, looking towards the beach, said, in 
a low voice, ‘ Would it be a bad job to lash one of them dead bodies 
in the sand yonder to it? She’d make a likelier arrand for us witha 
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body aboard than if she went naked. Aship ’ud stop if they sighted 
a body, but if they saw northen on the raft, maybe they'd pass on 
without heeding the board at the masthead.’ 

The suggestion offended me for a moment, but only for a 
moment. What Hunter had said was perfectly true. A body on the 
raft would twenty-fold increase our chance, by inducing a vessel to 
approach it ; whereas, if the people of the vessel saw only a bare raft, 
they might pass on. What would it matter to the dead, whether he 
was left in the sand there, or sent adrift to find a grave in the 
bottom of the deep? Life was dearer to us than sentiment. We 
must be succoured or we must perish. A dead man would make a 
ghastly messenger, but we should send him forth in God’s name; and 
whether he should be swept away or be encountered by a ship, he 
was sure of ultimately finding a resting-place in the sea. 

We stood talking briskly a full ten minutes over this scheme, 
and then, there being nothing more to say, I told the men to turn 
in, but first to take a sup of sherry. This they did, and entered the 
hut, and I was left alone. 

As I had foreseen, the wind had died away with the sun. I 
could feel only the lightest current of air. Here and there a white 
cloud floated, scarcely moving athwart the stars, and some of them 
carrying delicate and phantom-like rainbows in the parts they turned 
to the moon. Some of the stars were very large and beautiful, and 
the deep, unspeakable, blue-black depths of the heavens seemed 
tremulous with the incessant showering of meteors. There was still 
a heavy swell rolling along the path of the vanished gale, and as these 
majestic and foamless coils of ebony water passed under the moon, 
they flashed into mountains of quicksilver. The reef hindered the 
run of these rollers on our side of the island, but there was surf 
enough along the beach to fill the night with a most lamentable 
moaning noise. It was as though the sea in mockery gave our 
misery a voice. It was a most depressing sound to stand and idly 
listen to, and cruelly brought home to me our desolate condition, 
and our lonely and helpless plight in the midst of this dark water, 
with its sullen rollers and its lamenting voice wailing close at 
our ears. 

As I looked at the moon and the peaceful sky, I thought with 
bitterness that had such a night as this come to us twenty-four hours 
sooner, the ‘ Lady Maud’ would still have been afloat. I pictured 
how her decks would have shown, and imagined Lady Brookes in her 
invalid’s chair near the skylight, and Ada Tuke flitting from one 
side of the deck to the other in the moonlight, and Sir Mordaunt 
pacing to and fro, and soon, and soon. I say I stood dreaming forth 
a whole picture of the schooner as she would have appeared on such 
a night as this, until I broke away with a shudder from the dreadful 
contrast of our position, and walked down to the beach, in the hope 
of distracting my mind in a hunt after more relics of the wreck. 

The tide was lower by many feet down the beach, and though I 
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could not see the reef on which the yacht had struck, yet I guessed, 
by the play of white water there, that when the sea was calm at low 
tide the reef would be visible. There was a dark object almost 
abreast of the hut upon the gleaming coral sand, and on approaching 
it I discovered it to be a full cask, but what it contained I could not 
tell. There could be no doubt, however, from its appearance, that it 
held provisions of some sort, so I set to work to clear away the sand 
that buried it by about a foot and a half, and tumbling it on its 
bilge, I managed to roll it some distance above high-water mark, 
where it would be safe from the sea. 

I returned again close to the surf, and slowly followed the line of 
it as it trended away to the north-east, and then into the south-east, 
where it terminated in the bight of the limb of land. The moon 
shone brilliantly, and I could see very plainly. Presently, and at 
about three hundred paces from the spot where I had found the cask, 
I saw a square black object in the water, which covered and exposed 
it as the rollers came in and ran back. I was much puzzled to know 
what it could be, until, after looking for some time, I perceived that 
it was the yacht’s piano! 

A little further on was a pile of fragments of timber high and 
dry ; and just beyond again was a spare fore-topmast, and the yacht’s 
fore-top-gallant and topsail yards, the sails bent and the gaskets hold- 
ing tight. These, it will be remembered, had been sent down during 
the gale. I thought that we might come to require those spars, but 
they were too heavy for me to drag up the beach; so, after having 
carried a quantity of timber up the shore, I went to the trees where 
the hut stood, and hauled in the line by which Sir Mordaunt and the 
others had been dragged from the yacht, and which had parted close 
to the vessel when she went to pieces. With this end of stuff I re- 
turned to the spars, hitched the line round them, and made the end 
fast up the beach, so that the tide should not carry them away. 

All this was very hard work, but not to be neglected. I was 
tired, and was going to sit down, when I spied a dead body on the 
sand about fifty yards this side of where the beach terminated in the 
creek. It lay on its back, with its arms out, and its head on its right 
shoulder, in the very posture of a crucified figure. I recognised it as 
aman named Martin Jewell, a young man, in life fresh-faced and 
smiling, and a very willing sailor. He looked to be asleep, so easy was 
the appearance of his face in the moonlight, though his eyes were open. 
I know not why his quiet look should have made me think this dead 
man frightful ; but I should have been less shocked and scared had 
he presented the usual dreadful appearance of the drowned. Maybe, 
it was my knowing him to be stone-dead, and his looking lifelike and 
sleeping, that made me recoil and tremble. And you must add the 
surroundings, too: the breezeless atmosphere, the moaning of the sea, 
the steady white fires of the moon upon the water, the swell spark- 
ling like silver as it ran across the wake of the orb, the large stars 
looking down, with the shining dust of meteors quivering and fading 
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among them. I say, figure this scene, and then think of the stirless 
dead body lying like a dreaming man, looking straight up at the 
sky, as though he followed the flight of his spirit. 

I shook off the feelings which possessed me, and fetching a piece 
of jagged plank from the pile beyond, I dug a hole in the sand, which 
eccupied me about ten minutes; but when I tried to put down the 
outstretched arms of the body, I found they would not yield. SoI 
had to dig afresh and turn out two grooves, if I may so say, to receive 
the arms; and then I laid him in his grave, in the very posture in 
which he had died, with his arms stretched above his head, and so 
covered him over. 

This miserable and sad duty discharged, I walked languidly to- 
wards the hillock, meaning to rest on top of it, where I should com- 
mand the sea. Having reached the summit, I threw myself down 
and ran my eye over the sea; but though there had been a shipa 
mile off in the south or west, I believe I should not have seen her, 
owing to the confusing light of the moon and the play of the swell, 
that perplexed the eye with alternations of radiance and shadow. I 
carefully looked along the horizon, but could see nothing but the sea 
and the stars in the north and east, and the flashing moonlight in the 
other quarters. Here I sat for hard upon half an hour, when, feeling 
drowsy, and afraid of falling asleep, which would have been a bad 
thing for me in the heavy dew, I got up and walked across the top of 
the little hill, as far as the incline that faced in the direction of the 
well. 

Whilst I stood looking towards the sea in the north, my eye was 
caught by an object at the bottom of the declivity close against the 
bushes. I could just make out, after peering a bit, that it was a 
human figure, and that it excitedly moved its arms, which were 
white. I recollected that Lady Brookes was buried in that place, and 
I frankly confess that for a moment or two I was possessed by a weak 
and idle consternation, and stared like a fascinated man. But unless 
it were a ghost, it must be one of our people, so putting my hand to 
the side of my mouth I called out, ‘Who is that there ?’ 

No answer being returned, I called again, and went down the 
hill. 

‘It is I, Walton, said a voice that I recognised as Sir Mordaunt’s. 

I hastened forward, and found my poor friend on his knees beside 
his wife’s grave. 

‘TI could not rest without offering up a prayer over her,’ said he. 

‘But, for God’s sake, take care of your own health, said I. ‘The 
dew falls like rain, and you are in your shirt-sleeves.’ 

He repeated that he could not rest until he had prayed over her. 

‘ But we can hold a service to-morrow, I exclaimed. ‘We have 
a Prayer-book.’ 

‘Ay,’ said he; ‘but think of her lying in this unconsecrated 
grave. Don’t reproach me, Walton. She was very dear tome. I 
have lost her for ever.’ 
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I grasped his hand and pressed it, meaning by that silent token 
to let him know there was no reproach, but rather the deepest pity 
and sorrow, in my heart. Nevertheless, I would not let him go until 
I had made him rise, and then, when he was on his feet, gradually 
led him towards the hut; for, not to speak only of the danger to 
which he exposed himself by remaining half-clothed in the damp 
night air, there was something in his manner that made me resolute 
to get him away from the grave. 

I said again that we would hold a service over his wife’s remains 
in the morning, and then I inquired how he had found out where she 
lay buried. 

He answered that he had asked Norie, when I was at work on the 
beach, and he had told him. He then wished to know if it was 
possible to preserve her body, so that, should we ever get away from 
the island, he might be able to have her remains conveyed to Eng- 
land. To soothe him, I said there was wood enough to build a coffin, 
which we would set about after we had completed a certain project 
that I would explain the meaning of in the morning. And so I got 
him to the hut and made him lie down, and went to the door and 
stood there awhile. 

I could not hear the women, but the deep breathing of Norie and 
the weary seamen made a moving sound, and, combined with the 
moan of the chafing sea, affected me in a manner I cannot express. 
I could trace the outlines of their bodies upon the white sail, and 
they lay as still as ever did that dead sailor I had buried. 

My mind went to the women then, and I thought of Ada Tuke 
lying in her damp clothes, and the poor widow who ina few brief 
days had gauged the very lowest depths of human distress, and the 
girl whose life I had under God been the means of preserving. Great 
heaven! What a bitter weary watch was that I kept! What a 
panorama of wild ocean scenes and desolate death was my mind! 

When I believed that Sir Mordaunt was asleep, I fell on my 
knees, and lifting up my face, prayed with an anguish of soul I shall 
never forget in this life, that help might come to us, and that we 
might not be left to perish miserably on this lonely, unfruitful and 
wave-beaten rock. So passed the time until I believed my three 
hours expired. I then went softly into the hut, but had to gently 
feel over the bodies of the sleepers before I could distinguish Trip- 
shore. I shook him, and he started up, on which I instantly spoke 
to him, that he might recollect himself, and went into the moonlight 
where he could see me; and then telling him what I had done, and 
bidding him keep a look-out for ships, and to seek for any wreckage 
that might be serviceable to us on the beach, I laid myself down in 
his place, and fell into a deep and dreamless sleep. 
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Cuaprer XVI. 


I AWOKE very much refreshed, and found the sunshine pouring 
strongly into the hut, and myself alone. I got up and went out, 
and saw Sir Mordaunt leaning against one of the trees to the right 
of the hut, watching the rest of the party, who were variously em- 
ployed about the beach. We shook hands warmly, and I asked him 
how he did. He told me that he had slept well and felt heartier, 
and he certainly looked so. 

I judged by the sun that the morning was not far advanced, for 
which I was very thankful, as there was a great deal to be done that 
day. The first thing that took my eye was a fire burning at the foot 
of the little hill facing the sea. A number of pieces of rock had 
been piled into a square, and the fire made up in it. There was a 
quantity of brushwood in heaps near the fire, and Norie, coming at 
that moment with a bundle of the wood, and flinging it down, made 
me see how he was employing himself. The smoke of the fire went 
up in a straight line, for there was not a breath of air. The sea lay 
like oil slowly waving. It was of a most deep and beautiful blue 
beyond the reef, though the cloudless sky was a light silvery azure. 
The water broke in long flashing ripples on the reef, and rolled up 
the beach in little breakers. 

Tripshore and Hunter were busy among a quantity of wreckage, 
a good portion of which had been collected whilst I was asleep. 
About a stone’s throw from where I stood were Mrs. Stretton and 
Ada Tuke, the former kneeling, but what doing I could not perceive. 
Beyond them was Carey, spreading some wearing apparel in the 
sun. 

Having exchanged a few words with Sir Mordaunt I walked over 
to the ladies, and then saw what they were about. A deck-plank lay 
upon the sand,and upon it Mrs. Stretton was chopping up some 
beef-fat out of the cask. A flour-cask stood alongside, and, on 
looking at it, I perceived it was the cask I had found during my 
watch. After exchanging greetings, and hearing they had slept well 
and felt well, I expressed my happiness that we should have found 
the cask of flour. 

‘The salt water has got to the outer portions of it,’ said Mrs. 
Stretton ; ‘ but the flour is dry in the middle. I believe by mixing 
both parts, and kneading them well with fresh water, we shall not 
notice the salt when we have baked them in cakes with this fat.’ 

She kept on mincing the fat whilst she spoke, and Miss Tuke 
stood by, waiting to help her to make the cakes. I was heartily 
pleased to see them busy, for there is no antidote like work for 
melancholy. 

I called to Tripshore to tell me where the telescope was, and 
ascended the hill with it. The moment I pointed it in the quarter 
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where the others had seen the shadow on the preceding day, I saw the 
land; but I could make nothing of it beyond observing that it was 
full twenty miles distant, and either a mere rock or else a hill on an 
island, the lower portions of which were invisible. I carefully 
searched the rest of the horizon, but could discover nothing, and 
came back again to the point of land. I struggled with my memory 
to fashion a mental picture of the Bahamas. My having studied the 
chart so closely on board the yacht helped mé a great deal; but 
though I figured all the larger islands, such as Abaco, San Salvador, 
Eleuthera, and the islands as low as the Caicos Passage, yet I could 
not even faintly recall the bearings of the islets and cays. Nor, 
indeed, would it have served me had I been able to do so; for I had 
no idea of our latitude and longitude, and no means of determining 
our position. Yet in spite of this I kept on conjecturing and won- 
dering, and asking myself if that land could really be one of the 
greater and inhabited islands, and whether in that hope it would be 
wise to venture for it on a raft. 

But the idea of a raft recalled our project of the preceding night 
—a good idea, it seemed to me, and full of promise. So I shut up 
the glass, and joined Tripshore and Hunter, who, as I have said, were 
at work among the wreckage, selecting wood for the raft. As I ad- 
vanced towards them I caught sight of a strange-looking object, 
resembling a big capsized tub, about fifty yards away in the direction 
of the wreck. I went to see what it was, and to my astonishment 
and delight found it a great turtle, weighing, as I should have 
supposed from the appearance of it, not less than four hundred 
pounds. It was on its back, and alive. I was thunderstruck at first, 
and then filled with joy. This, to be sure, was one of the months in 
which the turtle on calm moonlight nights comes up the shore, and 
lays its eggs in the sand. I might fairly suppose that since one was 
here others were about, so that the idea of our perishing for want of 
food need no longer haunt me. 

I rejoined the men, and asked which of them had caught the 
turtle. 

‘It was me, sir, says Tripshore. ‘Half an hour after you had 
gone into the hut, I see that chap come up out o’ the water. He 
made me look at him by hissing. He was like a small steam-engine 
siowly coming along out o’ the sea. I stood stock still till he was 
well ashore, then picks up a piece o’ timber, and gets to leeward of 
him, and shoving the timber under him, I worked and sweated until 
cnn to heave him over on his back. But, Lord, the weight of 
him.’ 

* He’s full of soup and meat,’ said I, ‘and his shell should serve 
as > tank. And now, my lads, what do you find handy among this 
raffle ?” 

‘ All that we want, sir,’ responded Hunter. 

This was evident, for there was a great quantity of timber, and 
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some of it in big pieces. Among the stuff were the spars I had 
secured overnight. The men had dragged them ashore, unbent the 
sails, and snugged away the running gear that had been attached to 
the canvas. I saw, however, that if we were to get our raft afloat 
after we had built it, we must construct it down in the bight of land 
where the water was smooth; and explaining this to the men, we set 
to work to convey the material to that place. This took us an hour ; 
but at the end of that time we had lashed and nailed three large 
pieces of timber into the form of a triangle for the foundations of 
the raft, and we had got this afloat in the smooth water, when Norie 
shouted to us that the cakes were baked. 

We thereupon quitted our work, and after cooling our faces in the 
salt water we walked to the hut, where we found the rest of the party 
waiting for us to come. 

There stood eight brown cakes, smelling very good indeed, upon a 
plank. I opened two tins of meat, and divided the contents. We 
then poured some sherry into the water in the kettle, and breakfast 
was ready. But first Sir Mordaunt asked us to join him ina prayer, 
which was the wish of us all; so we knelt, whilst he prayed aloud, 
putting up such a petition as I need not repeat the language of, 
though any man who can imagine himself in our situation will under- 
stand its character. 

This done, we fell to our repast, the dog getting his bit of salt 
meat as usual. I praised the cakes highly. To be sure they were a 
bit salt, but not disagreeably so. 

‘Pity some ’baccy don’t come ashore, sir,’ said Tripshore, with a 
languishing look at the sea. 

That was my want too. One of the hardships of those hard 
times was the being without tobacco. I sat next to Sir Mordaunt, 
and whilst we were breakfasting he asked me what scheme I and the 
seamen were carrying out. I told him what our idea was, and he 
and the others seemed greatly struck by it. 

‘It’s a fine notion,’ said Norie. ‘There’s every chance of the 
raft being sighted. \Can you carve letters upon wood, Walton?’ 

‘I have never tried, said I. ‘ But I dare say I can.’ 

* Let me have that job,’ he exclaimed. ‘I can carve letters very 
well. Tell me what to say, and after breakfast I’ll set to work.’ 

I proposed an inscription, and asked if it would do. There was a 
short debate, but nobody seemed able to improve upon it, and so my 
suggestion was adopted. Norie drew a pencil from his pocket, and 
scribbled down the words on the deck-plank. I then in a low voice 
told Sir Mordaunt that we meant to lash a dead body to the raft, and 
explained our reason. The idea shocked him just as it had shocked 
me, but his judgment promptly appreciated the value of the 
scheme. 

‘We'll say nothing to the women about that part,’ said I. ‘They 
must be drawn aside whilst we make the body fast.’ 

* But they will see it as the raft floats away,’ said he. 
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‘ Why, perhaps they will, I answered; ‘but distance will soften 
the horror.’ : 

Here Tripshore jumped up. ‘Me and Tom’s all ready, sir.’ I 
rose too, but the baronet put his hand on my arm. 

‘Pray let us have the service we spoke of, he exclaimed, with a 
most imploring face. 

I could not resist his appeal, precious as the time was. Turning 
to the men, I said— 

‘Sir Mordaunt wishes us to join him in a funeral service over poor 
Lady Brookes’ remains. We owe it to her memory, my lads, and to 
our affection for the kind and large-hearted gentleman whose loss is 
the cruellest a man can bear.’ 

Tripshore looked willing at once; but Hunter, a rough-fibred 
man, seemed impatient, though he said nothing. I took up Carey's 
Prayer-book, of which the print was not illegible, though parts of it 
were a good deal smeared through the soaking salt water, and giving 
the baronet my arm, we stepped into the sunshine, followed by the 
others, and walked to the place where Lady Brookes lay buried. The 
sand was heaped where the body was, which enabled us to form a 
circle round the grave. Sir Mordaunt read the service himself. He 
pronounced the words firmly, but with a most affecting spirit of 
devotion, omitting certain solemn parts, which would have been 
superfluous under the cireumstances. I feared he would have broken 
down before he got to the end, but he struggled on manfully, though 

_ several times, when he raised his face, I saw the tears on his cheeks. 
I cannot conceive a more pathetic figure than he made. Bare- 
headed, in his shirt-sleeves, his long beard accentuating his haggard 
features, his humid eyes, his hands grasping the Prayer-book often 
thrown up in an imploring gesture when he removed his gaze from 
the page to fix it upon the bright blue sky—lI say it would have 
melted an iron heart to have seen him. And into this service there 
entered an element—of horror shall I call it ?—that would be absent 
from the usual ceremony. I mean we could not think of the poor 
body lying at our feet without reflecting that there she was, dressed 
as in life, uncoffined, separated from us by a thin layer of sand, such 
as a breeze of wind might easily scatter, and leave her exposed in her 
dreadful lonesomeness. When I remembered her terrors, the fright 
the thunder-storm had caused her, her swooning away because she had 
not the nerve to hear of the sufferings a fellow-creature—one of her 
own sex too—had endured, I thought, ‘Great God! could she but see 
herself now!’ 

When the service was over, the two seamen and I went back to 
the raft, leaving the baronet and the women at the grave, and Norie 
to carve the letters and mind the fire, which I told him to feed with 
damp stuff, to raise a thick smoke. 

I have said that we had already laid the foundations of the raft in 
the form of a triangle. I recommended this shape because it gave a 
kind of bows to the raft, and I believed that by affixing a broad 
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plank of wood as an immovable rudder at the broad end, the thing 
would blow along steadily. We had plenty of nails and spikes, and 
the frame of the raft being afloat, we soon decked it. Of course the 
work was extravagantly rough, but that we cared nothing about, pro- 
viding we made it strong enough tohold. The raft being completed, 
we set to work to rig her. We took the yacht’s fore-top-gallant yard 
and securely nailed to it the best and lightest piece of stuff we could 
come at to serve asa yard. To this we bent the top-gallant sail, and 
all three of us buckling to it, stepped the yard that was to serve as a 
mast into a crevice in the middle of the raft, where we securely 
wedged, and then stayed it. 

Although this description may run glibly, the job was a hard one, 
because our tools were few, and little to the purpose. The morning 
passed quickly whilst we were at work, and in the middle of ita 
pleasant breeze sprang up in the north-west, and kept the sea shiver- 
ing as though the sunlight flashed in a mighty field of diamonds. It 
carried the smoke of the fire across the water in steel-blue coils, which 
looked to be leagues long, and which I was for ever breaking off my 
work to glance at. 

We had scarcely set the mast up on the raft and secured it, when 
Norie, accompanied by Miss Tuke, came down to us, carrying a piece 
of deck-plank. 

*Here’s the inscription, said he, looking well pleased with his 


work; and he put the board down on the sand, that we might see it. 
The letters were bold, well cut, and each as long as my thumb. The 
inscription ran thus— 


Jury —, 18—. ‘Lapy Maup’ wrecKED oN A Banama Cay. 
Erent survivors. Save vs. 


There were a great many letters in this, and I was astonished at 
the rapidity and accuracy with which they had been carved. 

‘It would have taken me two days,’ I said, ‘and then perhaps no 
one would be able to read it.’ 

I gave the board to Tripshore, who nailed it at the masthead by 
standing on Hunter’s shoulders. 

‘Why couldn’t you build a raft big enough to carry us all away, 
Mr. Walton ?’ said Miss Tuke. 

‘We mustn’t venture it yet,’ I replied. *‘ Nothing but the certainty 
of perishing here should make us face the peril of going afloat on a 
raft.’ 

‘ But is it likely,’ said she, ‘ that we should be on the water long 
without meeting a ship ?’ 

‘Ah!’ I replied, ‘if I could foretell that, I should know what 
to do.’ 

‘We cannot go on stopping here,’ she exclaimed piteously, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

‘No; and we don’t intend to stop,’ said I. ‘ Look at the noble 
signal that smoke is making as it stretches across the ocean. Who 
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knows but that at this very moment it may be seen, and help 
coming? And see that message,’ I added, pointing to the board the 
men were affixing to the masthead of the raft, ‘ which will shortly be 
afloat, and which, for all we can tell, may be the means of delivering 
us from this island before another day is passed. Don’t lose heart,’ 
said I, tenderly, taking her hand and looking earnestly at her. ‘ Your 
courage has been our mainstay all through. Don’t fail us when we 
most want you.’ 

She coloured up a little and averted her face, but made no reply. 
I beckoned to Norie, and, drawing him aside, told him in a few words 
what we were about to do, and begged him to go to Sir Mordaunt and 
ask him to draw the women into the hut, or keep them apart from us 
and out of sight until we had done. He walked off, and in a minute 
or two Sir Mordaunt called Miss Tuke, who left us. Presently I saw 
the baronet, leaning on his niece’s arm, and accompanied by Mrs. 
Stretton and Carey, move slowly towards the interior of the island, as 
if he had a mind to see the place; and the moment they disappeared 
we set to work. 

The rigidity of the body I had buried on the preceding night 
determined me not to disturb it. I explained this to the seamen, 
and Tripshore said he believed that poor Jim Wilkinson would make 
the best body for our purpose. The two corpses had been buried 
above high-water mark, and the places where they lay were dis- 
tinguishable by the appearance of the sand there. But the men could 
not remember in which of the graves Wilkinson’s body was, and there- 
fore we had to clear away the sand to find it out. 

Every nerve, every fibre in my body seemed to shrivel and shrink 
up at the bare contemplation of exposing the poor fellows’ remains, 
but I would not suffer my inward loathing and horror to master me. 
I was persuaded that the raft, if sighted, would serve our purpose 
more effectually if it carried a dead body than if it went bare; and 
the needs of eight human lives in dire peril, and without any prospect 
of preservation if help was not summoned, determined me to perse- 
vere in our scheme. 

Tripshore was deadly pale, and worked with a dogged resolution, 
as if, like me, he would not permit his feelings to master him. 
Hunter showed no emotion at all. Happily, the first grave we un- 
covered contained Wilkinson’s body. We raised it, and dusted the 
sand from its face, and carried it to the raft. I should have been 
willing to let it lie on its back, with a piece of canvas over its face ; 
but Hunter, with whom this scheme had originated, said— 

‘No, no, sir; let’s do the job thoroughly. He must be fixed 
sitting upright, and then they’ll think him alive, and bear down. If 
they see him on his back, they'll say, “Oh, he’s dead,” and sail 
away.’ 

I could not deny that he was right, so we sat the body up with 
its back to the mast, and lashed it in that posture; but so dreadful 
an object did it look, that I was oppressed with a deadly giddiness 
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and sickness after we had completed the loathsome business, and had 
to sit for a while and keep my eyes closed. 

Nothing now remained to be done but to make the clews of the 
sail fast and send the raft adrift. The first was easy enough, but the 
other very difficult, for, calm as it was, the ground swell betwixt the 
beach and the reef was tolerably heavy, and would quickly drive the 
raft ashore and strand her if we did not mind. To guard against 
this, we carried a line round the mast, keeping both ends in our 
hands, and arming ourselves with pieces of timber to shove her clear, 
we scrambled across the limb of land, and reached the extreme point 
of it, where we hauled upon the line and brought the raft abreast. 
Then, unreeving the line, we went into the water as high as our 
waists, and by dint of shoving got the raft clear, when her sail at 
once caught the wind and away she crawled, dead to leeward, but 
very steadily, the long rudder-like board astern of her heading her 
perfectly straight, and the dead ‘body sitting in the shadow of the 
sail like a living man. 

We scrambled back again to the beach, and mounted the hill to 
watch her, Norie joining us, and bringing the telescope with him. 
Sir Mordaunt and the women were coming slowly along from the 
west side of the island, but observing me to motion and point, they 
hurried their pace: but before they reached the hut they stopped 
and stood looking at the raft, that would be visible to them from that 
point. I saw Miss Tuke turn to her uncle, and then point to us and 
then at the raft, clearly astonished at the sight of the man on board, 
and wondering who it could be. Norie, before joining us, had hove 
a quantity of damp brushwood on to the fire, that sent up a dense 
column of smoke that arched over into a beautiful bend when it 
reached a short height, and went blowing along the sea, casting a 
long black shadow upon the water, in the very middle of which the 
raft crawled steadily forward, like a cart going along a straight road. 
The shadow on her made her an extraordinarily clear figure against 
the blue water and the sky of the horizon. I was sure that no ship, 
keeping anything like’a good look-out, could miss her; and as she 
went further and further away, and became smaller upon the flashing 
waters of the south-east, I felt a new stirring of life in me: hope 
grew buoyant, and for a little time at least I was more light-hearted 
than I had been, ay, ever since that gale had burst upon the ‘ Lady 
Maud,’ and driven us in darkness into these dangerous waters. 

The three of us who had built that raft stood watching her until 
she was a mere speck in the wake of the smoke. Then muttering 
an earnest prayer to God that she might effect our purpose, I went 
down the hill, the seamen following me. 

Catching sight of the turtle as I walked, I told Hunter to kill it : 
first, because I knew it is a cruel thing to keep those animals long 
on their back; and secondly, because its meat would save the other 
provisions, and be a relish for us, who, Heaven knows, stood in need 
of any comfort in that way that we could come at. I was in no mood 
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to watch him destroy the creature, so I walked over to the trees 
under whose shadow Sir Mordaunt and the others were resting them- 
selves. On my drawing near, Miss Tuke asked me eagerly who the 
person was that had gone away in the raft. I was obliged to tell 
her, but I did so with reluctance and a kind of shame. 

‘Was he dead?’ she exclaimed, in a thrilling whisper, and grasp- 
ing Mrs. Stretton’s hand. 

I exactly explained our motive, but the shocked expression lin- 
gered long in her face. 

I was worn out and overcome with the heat, and threw myself 
down upon the grass. Seeing my exhaustion, Mrs. Stretton filled a 
shell with sherry and water, and [ swallowed the draught gratefully. 
She then came and sat by my side. I had had little to say to her 
since we had been cast ashore, and small leisure to observe her closely. 
She had removed her hat, one that Miss Tuke had given her, and 
which the sea had soaked without tearing from her head—I say, she 
had removed her hat when under the trees, and her thick, black, 
beautiful hair had come away from its fastenings, and hung about 
her in a manner that gave a peculiar power and a wild kind of spirit 
to her dark, handsome, and uncommon face. 

‘ You bear your sufferings with admirable courage, said I. ‘ Hard 
as our plight is, your trials have been so heavily in excess of ours, 
that I can only admire and wonder at your fortitude and patience.’ 

‘It will not do to look back,’ she answered. ‘ We might humbly 
wish that God’s hand had fallen less heavily upon your poor friend, 
Mr. Walton.’ 

‘I hope,’ said _ I—we spoke in a low voice that could not be over- 
heard—‘ that Miss Tuke does not think me wicked in helping to send 
a poor dead man in quest of succour. Heaven knows, whatever I 
have done, I have done for the best.’ 

‘Oh, be sure we all believe that,’ said she, with a note of rich and 
tender gratitude in her voice. And after a short silence, she asked, 
*Do you think we shall ever get away from this island ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I replied ; for whether I thought so or not, the proper 
answer to her question was yes. 

‘Sir Mordaunt frets cruelly over his wife,’ she continued. ‘It is 
breaking his heart, I believe, to think of her lying in the sand there 
in the condition in which she was buried. He told me you had pro- 
mised to get the men to make a coffin for ber. Cannot that be 
done ?’ 

‘Yes, said I. ‘I had forgotten. After dinner it shall be done. 
And by the look of the sun it seems about time that we got our mid- 
day meal. How many cakes did you bake?’ 

‘ Enough for dinner and supper,’ she replied. 

‘Then let us get dinner now, said I; for by this time Hunter 
had done his business with the turtle, and with the help of Tripshore 
had dragged the great creature up to the hut. 

As there was nothing else cooked but the meat in the tins, we 
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had some of that; but in order to save the slender stock, I asked 
Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke to devote themselves that afternoon to 
boiling some of the salt beef in the kettle—the only cooking utensil 
we possessed—and I likewise requested Norie to cut up the turtle 
for salting and drying. I then ina low voice told Sir Mordaunt that 
I had not forgotten my promise, and that I would set to work after 
dinner to build a coffin for his wife’s remains. He pressed my hand 
in silence. 

It was a bitter thing to look at our miserable repast, and round 
upon our rude hut, and recall the ‘ Lady Maud’s’ sumptuous cabin and 
plentiful good fare. Only a painter could give you any idea of the 
interior the hut presented, and of our appearance as we sat, or stood, 
eating with our fingers. No one who has not suffered in that way 
can imagine what it is for the civilised instincts to find themselves 
abruptly and helplessly plunged into a state of pure barbarism. The 
women used the knives when eating, and managed with less discom- 
fort now that they had the little cakes as platters for their portions of 
preserved meat ; but we males had to eat like monkeys, that is, there 
was nothing for it but to use our fingers for forks, and to Sir Mor- 
daunt, who was a most fastidious man in his habits, this trifling 
hardship was a sterner grievance than the being without a bed, or 
the having no coat nor hat to cover him. 

We made in that hut a complete picture of a shipwrecked party. 
Sir Mordaunt, as I say, was without coat or hat; I was in my bare 
feet; Norie had not yet manufactured the extraordinary cap from a 
piece of canvas that he afterwards wore. Though the sun had dried 
our clothes, yet the salt water had given them a most beggarly 
aspect, more especially the women’s. Then, as we had built the hut 
among the trees, we had the trunks of some of them standing 
among us and crowding the interior. Happily the grass made the 
ground a soft lodging; but taken altogether, the sail as a carpet, the 
yacht’s timbers nailed roughly to the trees, the trees in the midst of 
the hut, coupled with our melancholy figures, one lying, another 
standing, a third squatting, produced one of the wildest and most 
striking pictures that can be conceived. 

‘I wonder,’ says Norie, filling the shell with water from the kettle, 
and eyeing it with an air of rueful wonder, ‘I wonder,’ says he, ‘if 
such a calamity as this ever befell a yachting party before.’ 

‘It may well have happened,’ said I. 

‘And it may happen again, sir,’ said Tripshore. 

‘If ever our misfortunes come to be known,’ exclaimed Sir Mor- 
daunt, ‘ they should make yacht-owners who undertake long cruises 
very cautious in their selection of skippers. And yet, Walton, as 
you know, I had the fullest confidence in Purchase. I never fora 
moment doubted that he was a first-rate navigator.’ 

Tripshore looked at me. 

‘ How long will it take the raft to get into the track of ships?’ 
asked Miss Tuke. 
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This question started us on a new conjecture; but it was quite 
impossible to arrive at any conclusion, simply because we had no 
notion in what part of the Bahamas this island lay. 

‘If only the chart of these islands had been washed ashore,’ said I, 
* we should be able to form some idea how far distant the nearest in- 
habited land is by giving this rock a theoretical position. The only 
islands I can remember as inhabited are New Providence, Abaco, 
Andros, and Inagua. Of course there are others, but my memory 
does not carry them. Yet even the islands I name run from the 
high north away south as far as the Windward Passage; conse- 
quently this cay cannot be very far from one of them. But how 
does that one bear? How far is it? How are we to reach it?’ 

‘That’s it, sir,” answered Hunter. ‘If them questions could be 
answered, there'd be no call to worrit ourselves long.’ 

‘Suppose aship sights the raft, what will she do?’ asked Mrs. 
Stretton. 

‘Why, mum,’ replied Tripshore, ‘if her skipper has eddication 
enough to read the board, and has a mind to help us, he'll carry the 
board along with him to the port he puts into, and give information 
there, and a wessel will be sent to look for us. Or if he’s bound on 
a long woyage, then I suppose he’d speak the first ship he met, and 
give her the news, who’d repoit the wreck on her arrival. That 
would be about it, sir, I think?’ said he to me. 

I answered yes, though if a government ship encountered the 
raft, she would probably start in quest of us at once. ‘ But,’ said I, 
in a hopeful voice, * be the vessel that sights the raft what she will, 
help is sure to come;’ and so speaking, I went out of the hut, calling 
to Tripshore and Hunter to follow me. 

When I had them alone, I explained Sir Mordaunt’s wish; and 
fancying that Hunter hung back from the job, as one that seemed to 
him of a sentimental kind and not to refer to our present needs, nor 
to our prospects, I added that the baronet was sure to gratefully re- 
member their action in this matter should we come to be rescued, 
and that they knew he was rich enough to make his gratitude a 
thing worth earning. 

Tripshore stood in no need of an incentive of this kind, but it put 
a heartiness into Hunter, who said * he was always agreeable to turn 
to and oblige people, more ’specially when they was his boss, as he 
still reckoned Sir Mordaunt to be; though he believed that when 
sailors was cast away, as we was, the law left it to their own hoption 
whether they should continue as men, or be their own masters.’ 

It was a dreadfully dismal job for persons in our situation to fall 
to. Nothing but my affection for, and my sympathy with, Sir Mor- 
daunt could have induced me to take a part in such work. We 
managed it by collecting a quantity of deck-planks, and nailing them 
together into a kind of long box. We worked close beside the 
grave, in the shadow of the hill. Indeed, out of that shadow we 
should not have been able to lift our hands, for the sun was fierce 
No. 633 (No. cum. N. s.) ¥ 
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enough to roast us alive, and the gay wind that was blowing did not 
in the least degree qualify that scorching and blinding effulgence. 
In this tropical fiery splendour the coral sand tortured the eye that 
rested even an instant upon its glaring surface, whilst the sea in the 
south was a great tremulous blaze that seemed to fill the whole of 
that quarter with a fog of silver-white glory, so that the horizon all 
that way was as completely shut out as if a body of vapour had 
rolled down over it. Nevertheless, we worked very steadily; and, 
indeed, there was not much to be done, seeing that we did not stop 
to make the coffin sightly, but just nailed the boards roughly to- 
gether, so that the poor remains could lie in the sand in a condition to 
be removed whenever the time arrived. 

None of the others came near us. Norie tended the fire, but 
stopped skort at that point. They all knew what we were doing, 
that we were engaged upon a solemn and dreadful task not proper to 
intrude on. 

I dare say we were an hour and a half in making that coffin, 
such as it was; but when it was finished, the worst part remained. 
If it had been a hard trial to me to exhume: the sailor’s corpse, I 
know no words to express my horror at having to lift up Lady 
Brookes’ body from the sand. Yet I dared not say I would not help 
the men, lest they should turn and refuse to go on. 

No doubt I made more of it than I should under other circum- 
stances. My nerves were unstrung by the trials and scenes and 
hardships we had gone through. Though I had been rendered 
somewhat buoyant in spirits by the raft going adrift, yet it was no 
more than a little fickle gleam of the sunshine of hope on my mind, 
It was clouded again, and my heart dark. Besides, it was a mighty 
trial to look upon a human face coming blindly up out of the sand 
—a face whose lineaments would reflect the horror that they excited 
in the imagination. Above all, was it a mighty trial to look upon a 
face I had known in life, whose lustrous eyes had often met mine, 
whose voice I seemed to hear if I did but strain my fancy—to look, I 
say, upon that familiar face appearing amid the sand, as the seamen 
carefully scratched about with their hands, disclosing first one part 
and then another of the body, until, my God! she lay there, a fully 
dressed woman, with her eyes blind with sand, and her hands by 
her side, and the rings sparkling upon her fingers! 

I asked Hunter to remove the rings. He pulled, but they would 
not come away. 

‘No matter,’ said I. ‘Lift her gently, men, and lay her in the 
coffin.’ 

This was done, and the coffin boarded up. We all three then 
went to work to deepen the grave, and having buried the coffin, left 
the dismal place. 

This job had heavily depressed me. We were red-hot with the 
heat and the toil, and went for a drink. But, in compliance with 
my wish, Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton had taken the kettle to boil 
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some salt beef, and so to slake our thirst we had to walk across the 
island in the broiling sun to the well. This was very annoying, yet 
excepting that kettle, we had nothing in which we could store 
water.! 

As we went to the well, I told Hunter to go to work presently, 
and clean the flesh out of the shell of the turtle, and then the shell 
would serve us for a tank. It was too great a tax, I said, to be 
obliged to cross the island every time we wanted a drink. 

After reaching the well and quenching our thirst, we stood 
awhile looking away into the sea in the north. This side of the 
island was very flat, and yielded us but a narrow horizon. I saw the 
white ribs of a reef glancing in the dark blue water about a mile 
away in the north-west, and beyond that was a shadow upon the sea 
that looked like the eddies formed by a tide running over the shallow 
surface of another reef. 

‘Can we be among the shoals to the westward of Long Island ?’ 
said [, remembering on a sudden the swarm of little cays and reefs 
marked upon the chart over against that piece of land. ‘If so, I 
added, with a feeling of despair in me that I could not check, ‘ I can’t 
see how on earth we are to be rescued unless we make shift to get 
away on a raft, and leave the rest to Providence. No vessel is 
likely to come near these waters. The proper channels will be 
leagues away on either side.’ 

‘The water looks open enough out yonder,’ replied Tripshore, 
pointing into the north-east. ‘If we be in the midst of them shoals 
you speak of, they’d be showing all around.’ 

‘What part of these cussed islands we’re cast away on, I don’t 
know,’ said Hunter; ‘but whatever may be your detarmination, 
Mr. Walton, mine’s this: I’m not going to sit down on this here 
rock and wait for something to happen. I don’t say northen ’Il come of 
that there raft we sent adrift this morning ; but meanwhiles there’s 
wood enough left to build a machine that’]l float two men. Tm 
agreeable to go to work upon it, and when it’s built, if no one else “Il 
join, then, if you'll give me three days’ allowance o’ wittles, I'll put 
off alone and see what’s to be found. Ye'll be discovering soon 
that it’ll be better to take your chance o’ drowning than stopping 
here.’ 

‘I don’t see my way to that-———’ said I. 

‘ But I do,’ he interrupted. 

* Because,’ I continued, determined not to notice the man’s mu- 
tinous manner, ‘ we cannot construct a raft that will not be absolutely 
at the mercy of the wind. If we could reckon upon a north or an 
east wind blowing steadily for a week or so, then, indeed, our raft 
might drift to some inhabited shore. But the chances are almost all 


1 We had the beef cask, but it was full of meat, and we dared not remove the 
junk from the brine in the cask, lest it should putrefy. We also had the sherry 
cask, but at that time we thought the wine too precious to let run. 
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against us. The first bit of sea that got up would sweep us off the 
raft like chaff. Or we might be blown into the Atlantic without 
sighting a vessel, and wretchedly perish there.’ 

‘But what’s to be done, then?’ he asked fiercely. ‘ Are we to 
stick here till we rot ?’ 

‘We must wait a little,’ I answered. ‘ Give that raft we have 
sent adrift a chance. Or that smoke we are making may be seen. 
Some safer means of escape than a raft may offer. If nothing turns 
up, then we must come to your remedy.’ 

He muttered something under his breath, turned on his heel, 
and walked off, and he sullenly kept in advance of us the whole way 
across the island. 

As we rounded the bushes which brought us within view of the 
place where Lady Brookes lay buried, I saw Sir Mordaunt at work 
upon the grave. I left Tripshore and went to him, and on drawing 
near I perceived that he was framing the grave with pieces of 
rock. He took my hand in both his and pressed it affectionately, 
and thanked me for having carried out his wishes. I asked him how 
he knew we had completed the task, as no one had approached us 
whilst we were at work. 

‘ Norie,’ said he, ‘caught sight of you lowering the coffin, and 
came and told me.’ 

‘That is hard work for you, said I, pointing to the pieces of 
rock he had collected. 

‘I wish to know where she lies,’ he answered. ‘The wind and 
rain would soon level a mound of sand, but these stones will remain ; 
and I have asked Norie to nail two pieces of wood into the shape of 
a cross, and carve her name upon it, and the date of her death, and 
then we will set up the cross securely at the head there.’ 

It was an affecting thing to see him at this work. I thought he 
looked ill and worn, and his attire, and long beard, and humid eyes, 
and his slow movements, all combined to make the picture a pathetic 
one. I stood in silence, wondering at the tenderness of this gentle- 
man for the memcry of a woman whose character in life was even 
less lovable than I have thought right to describe it ; and at the un- 
selfishness of his nature, that left him heart enough, in the midst of 
our distress, hardships, and anxiety, to do all the honour that love 
could suggest to the poor creature who lay under the sand. To me, 
I own, all this seemed an idle duty. Had our escape been sure, no 
matter how long delayed, I might have understood the baronet’s 
anxiety to preserve his wife’s remains, that they could be removed 
hereafter. But, so far as we then knew, we ourselves were as people 
in the very valley of the shadow of death. One by one we might 
drop away before help reached us, if ever help should come; and the 
state of mind which these thoughts induced made me behold but 
little of worth in the devoted memory that was influencing Sir 
Mordaunt. 


However, I had the decency to keep my ideas to myself, nor at 
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such a moment at least would I intrude upon him the fears which 
at that time oppressed me. I told him if he would leave the 
building of the grave to me, I would take care it was properly done, 
and the cross firmly erected. It was not fit work for him, I said. 

‘No, no!’ he exclaimed. ‘This is my share. I could not assist 
in the other part. I had not courage even to approach and watch 
you. But this is strictly my duty—my religious duty. Do not offer 
to help me, Walton, It will soothe me to look back and recall this 
labour.’ 

As this was his wish, I said no more, and went to the hut to rest 
awhile. I noticed Hunter on the beach, standing near the remains of 
the wreckage there, and looking about him, as I supposed, to see if 
anything more had come ashore. Norie was helping Mrs. Stretton 
to cook the beef and keep the fire going; but I presumed they had 
not been there long, and that they would not stop there long, for the 
heat of the sun and the fire together was not to be borne. Under the 
trees, and to the right of the hut, was Tripshore, operating upon the 
turtle, Carey looking on. I had given this job to Hunter, but it did 
not signify who performed it, and if Hunter was searching the beach 
he was well employed. 

Inside the hut I found Miss Tuke kneeling on the sail, making 
cakes, Her sleeves were rolled above her elbows, her hair was rough, 
yet I never admired her more than I did then, and I thought it im- 
possible that any posture should suit her better. I sat down near the 
plank on which she was moulding the cakes, and told her what we 
had been doing, and how I had left her uncle employed. 

‘He thinks of nothing else,’ she answered mournfully. ‘ He 
seems to forget that we are shipwrecked, and may never escape from 
this dreadful island.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said I, ‘he is acting precisely as a man would 
who firmly believes that we shall escape. He begged meto make the 
coffin, and is himself making the grave, in the full conviction that he 
will come or send for his wife’s remains for burial in England,’ 

* But how are we to get away?’ said she, pausing in her work, and 
looking me full in the face. 

I could only repeat what I had said before—that we must hope 
the smoke of the fire would be seen, or the raft with our message upon 
it encountered. 

‘It will not take us long to burn all the bushes on the island, 
said she; ‘and then how shall we be able to make a fire? And how 
many days will you grant before supposing that the raft has disap- 
peared without any ship having seen it?’ 

‘What can we do if we are forbidden even to hope?’ I replied, 
tormented by these questions, which only too accurately interpreted 
my own feelings. ‘ The bushes are not all burnt yet, and the raft has 
been gone only four or five hours. We must be patient, and have 
faith in God’s goodness. Who knows what a day may unfold ?’ 

She had too brave a soul to go on murmuring, yet it was clear 
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that she understood our situation as accurately as J, and that she 
could not look away from the immediate present without her heart 
fainting in her. 

‘If the worst comes to pass,’ said 1; ‘if, after waiting, we see no 
prospect of relief; then, before our food fails us, we must turn to and 
pull this hut down, and make as big and strong a raft as we can 
manage. But that alternative, as I have told the others, is so full of 
danger, that before adopting it our extremity should be greater than 
it is, and our patience all gone.’ 

As I said this, Hunter put his head into the hut, and said there 
was a wooden case come ashore. It was too large for him to carry 
alone. He wanted to know where Tripshore was. 

*T'll give you a hand,’ said I, jumping up; andI followed him to 
the beach. 

It was a large, white wood square box, and glanced among the 
ripples which rolled up the beach. It lay close to where we had 
launched the raft. We waded into the water, and hoisted it out of 
the sand, and conveyed it to the hut, where we prized open the lid, 
and came toa casing of tin. This we cut, and found the case full of 
biscuits, which had been perfectly protected from the water by the 
tin casing. 

I called to Miss Tuke to come and look, and told her that every 
discovery of this kind improved our chances of escape, by enabling us 
to give the raft more time to do its work. 

‘I for one shan’t stop for that, Mr. Walton!’ exclaimed Hunter. 
‘I’ve been overhauling that wreckage down there, and there’s stuff 
enough for my purpose.’ 

‘ What do you mean to do?’ I asked. 

‘ Build a kind of catamaran,’ he replied, ‘ and take my chance alone, 
if nobody ‘Il come with me.’ 

‘You can do as you please,’ said I, noticing the obstinate look in 
the man’s face ; ‘nobody will stop you. You're a sailor, and don’t 
require anyone to point out the risks you'll run.’ 

Just then Mrs. Stretton and Norie arrived, the latter sweating 
under the kettle, that was full of salt meat, from which the steam was 
soaring in clouds. Tripshore, hearing our voices, also came round to 
where we stood, and listened, with the gleaming knife with which he 
was operating on the turtle forking out of his hand. 

* All hands being here, saving Sir Mordaunt,’ said Hunter, folding 
his arms and looking around him,‘ I’ll put my case. Here we are, 
imprisoned on a island. Where it is, no one knows. Two blessed 
days we’ve been here, and ne’er a sail have we seen. My belief is, 
that if we was to stop here twelve months we'd see northen go by. 
What have we got to wait for,then? The raft that’s gone adrift 
may do some good—TI was willin’ enough to lend a hand to build it 
—but it may come to northen ; and are we goin’ to keep all on wait- 
ing and waiting, when, maybe, that raft’s gone to pieces? What I’m 
goin’ to do is to build a sort of houtrigging machine as’1l not capsize, 
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and light enough for a man to shove along. If nobody ’ll come in it, 
I'll go alone. If I’m picked up, good; the wessel as picks me up ’Il 
come for the others; and if I’m washed overboard and drowned, well, 
I'd as lief rot in the sea as rot here.’ 

‘Let him do it, cried Norie, eagerly, looking at me. ‘It’s a 
chance, at all events.’ 

‘Hunter is his own master,’ I replied. ‘He knows the risks, and 
that the odds against him are ninety-nine in the hundred.’ 

‘Damn the odds!’ shouted the man, angrily. ‘What are the 
odds here? They’re all agin us. You know that, Mr. Walton.’ 
Turning to Tripshore, he said, ‘ Will you give me a hand to build the 
thing I want ?’ 

‘Ay, said the other, *Tll give you a hand, Tom; but it’ll be 
helping you to build your coffin, my lad.’ 

* Well, when you're ready, come,’ exclaimed Hunter. ‘ There’s a 
spell o’ daylight left yet.’ 

So saying, he walked hastily towards the wreckage, from which 
he had already selected a portion of the material he required. When 
he was out of hearing, Miss Tuke said— 

‘Why are you opposed to his scheme, Mr. Walton ?’ 

‘I am not opposed to it, I am indifferent,’ I answered. ‘I should 
favour it if the chance of the man losing his life was not, as I believe 
it is, equal to a dead certainty.’ 

‘But he may sight a ship, and be the means of sending help to 
us,’ exclaimed Norie. 

‘ Yes, he may—he may—and he mayn’t!’ I replied bitterly. ‘If 
there’s any good in a raft at all, then the raft. we sent away this morn- 
ing should answer our end. If the thing is seen, the dead messenger 
aboard will not appeal less forcibly than a living man. If it is not 
seen, there is no life to be lost, no long hours of torment to be 
endured.’ 

‘But something must be done—some effort must be made,’ said 
Norie, in a low voice. 

‘My God!’ I cried, ‘have we been idle? What more could we 
have done? Tell me what to do—give me an idea. If practicable, 
it shall be executed to the letter. But don’t force us to throw away 
our lives in a senseless effort to preserve them.’ 

‘Tom means to go,’ said Tripshore, who stood by ; ‘ and he’ll have 
his way. Only he shouldn’t be let to use up all the nails, Mr. Walton. 
We may come to want ’em ourselves.’ 

‘Go you and help him, Tripshore, as you promised,’ said I; ¢ but 
keep an eye upon the nails too, for, as you say, we may want them, 
though I hope not.’ 

For here let me repeat that the idea of the eight, or, if Hunter 
would not stay, the seven, of us committing ourselves to the sea in 
such a raft as we should be able to construct, was intolerable to me. 
Of all marine fabrics, the raft has been the theatre of the worst suf- 
ferings. At the very best it is but a clumsy platform, at the mercy 
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of the winds and surges. A very light sea will set it awash, so that 
you may reckon upon sitting up to your hips in water nearly all the 
time you are aboard, It needed no very vigorous imagination to 
conceive what our situation would be in a seaway, the water pouring 
in coils over the level stage, that would swing to the surges like an 
ill-balanced kite, our bodies soaked to the skin, our provisions washed 
away or spoiled. It was not to be expected that Norie and the 
women could realise all that was meant by the proposal to leave the 
island on a raft; but to me it offered itself as a dreadful alternative, 
and though life was as dear to me as it was to the others, I felt that 
it would be a wiser resolve to stick to the island, and trust to God’s 
mercy for a rescue, and if no succour came, then to die on dry land, 
than launch ourselves upon the sea in a raft, and take the risk of 
courting in that way all those dreadful sufferings, that protracted 
anguish, and that final extinction, which make some of the naval 
records the ghastliest and most terrible literature in the world. 


Cuarter XVII. 


It was hard to tell the hour by the look of the sun, but I guessed it 
to be about four o’clock. I sat down on the grass near the hut, with 
my back against a tree, whilst Mrs. Stretton and Carey hung up the 
pieces of beef which had been cooked, and Miss Tuke finished her job 
of cake-making. The fire had waned; but though we should not let 
it expire, it was impossible without incessant and painful labour to 
keep it throwing up a heavy smoke. Only a very thin trail of smoke 
went up now. 

I asked myself, Even should the densest smoke we could get out 
of the bush be seen, would its meaning be understood? Would it 
not be thought the smoke of a steamer? Or if guessed to come from 
this rock, the smoke of a fire lighted by some persons who had landed 
on a short visit ? 

These were crushing thoughts, for, as you know, we had but two 
chances—the smoke and the raft; and if we gave up the smoke as 
hopeless, we had nothing left but the raft, which might prove useless 
too, and what then was to be done? 

My dejection was so great for a time, that a feeling of utter 
indifference stole over me. I thought to myself, Well, if God has 
deserted us, what is the good of our striving ? If we are sentenced to 
perish here, why chafe our hearts into rags with thoughts of how to 
get away? Every mortal creature has his appointed time, and if 
ours has arrived, let us not make ten thousand deaths of it by our 
fears and recoilings and our madness to escape it. 

The breeze that had been blowing all day had fallen somewhat, 
and was now a gentle wind. The sun was still high, and the water 
on fire under it. It seemed cruelly hard that we should have this 
fine weather now when it was of no use, when had it come earlier it 
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would have saved us from this dreadful fate, by enabling us to ascer- 
tain our whereabouts, and to steer the yacht accordingly. I looked 
at the reef where she had gone to pieces, and at the water beyond, 
but could see no fragment of her. There was a very slight swell 
rolling in from the sea, and the reef gleamed in it as the water rose 
and fell, and every now and then there would be a sudden beautiful 
play of foam, which glistened in a hundred tints in the sunshine, like 
the sparkling of light in trembling dewdrops. 

All the while I looked I was saying to myself, ‘In what part of 
the Bahamas is this island? What land is that visible from the hill- 
top there? Is it possible that no vessel ever traverses those leagues 
of dark blue sea away yonder, near enough for her people to see our 
signal, or for us to spy her canvas or the smoke from her funnel ?’ 
In this age, when all the oceans are crowded with shipping, it seemed 
scarcely conceivable that our fate should have thrown us upon an 
island in unnavigable waters. Remembering my passing mood at 
that time, I can understand those fits of suilenness and of ferocity 
which have possessed the shipwrecked mariner as hope dies in his 
breast. 

I sat watching the two seamen collecting the materials for a 
small raft on the beach, with a dull, unconcerned eye. I had never 
felt so hopeless before; but, thank God, the depression was but 
transient. 

I had been resting and musing in this way for some time, when 
Sir Mordaunt came from his wife’s grave, where he had been toiling 
since we had buried the coffin. His appearance it was that rallied 
me, by making me feel ashamed of the selfish character of my despair 
in the face of such an affliction as had come upon him. He walked 
very slowly, and showed many symptoms of great physical distress. 
I met him, and gave him my arm. He leaned upon me wearily, but 
said nothing until he had seated himself. 

‘Have you finished your task ?’ said I. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘I can dono more. I have covered the grave 
with stones, and to-morrow, I trust, Norie will have completed the 
cross he promised to make and inscribe. I knew the labour would 
soothe me, Walton. Now that I have marked her resting-place with 
my own hands, my mind is calmer than it was.’ 

‘I hope you will not expose yourself again to the sun,’ said I, 
‘nor attempt any more hard work.’ 

‘Ah, Iam too old for hard work,’ said he, with a sad smile, lay- 
ing his hand on mine. ‘ And surely, Walton, shipwreck ages a man’s 
heart terribly. Who could have imagined that our cruise would end 
in this way? Yet you all seem to bear up well. Where are the 
others? Where is Ada?’ 

‘In the hut, with Norie. The other women will, I expect, be at 
work on the turtle.’ 

‘And what is Tripshore about ?’ 

I explained, believing that he would take my view of Hunter’s 
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scheme ; but instead, he exclaimed, ‘ Why, the man isa brave fellow 
to venture it. Do you say he will go alone ?’ 

‘Who would accompany him ?’ 

* Yes, indeed ; but that leaves him so much the braver. Do you 
know, he may fall in with a vessel, or manage to reach some inhabited 
coast. It will help our chance, Walton.’ 

He was eager and restless on a sudden. He looked with animated 
eyes across the sea, and clasped and unlocked his hands. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘it will help our chances. Life is still pre- 
cious, Walton. It would be a dreadful thing to die on this island— 
no living creature left to tell the world what has become of us. Some 
effort must be made.’ 

I knew that as well as he. However, it would have been cruel 
to extinguish the hope, and, I may say, the new spirit which my 
explanation of Hunter’s scheme had kindled in him, by representing 
its idleness. Indeed, I was heartily glad to see him waking up out 
of his grief, and taking an interest in our distressful position, and 
admitting the preciousness of life. His misery had been dangerously 
numbing his mind, and had he continued much longer in that mental 
condition, I have no doubt that he would have fallen melancholy 
mad. This quickening in him therefore gave me real pleasure, and 
I applauded myself for my good sense in carrying out his wishes with 
respect to his wife’s interment, and in not hindering him by officious 
friendship from doing his part. The mind knows its own burdens 
best, and how to vent itself; and certainly one way of lightening 
melancholy is to let it expend itself in forms of its own choosing. 

After Tripshore and Hunter had been working for an hour down 
in the creek, whither they had carried the stuff for the raft, they 
came up to the hut for their supper. It was time for that meal, as 
we could guess more by our appetites than by the sun: and as we 
had a mind to treat ourselves to a change of food, we set a piece of 
boiled beef upon the deck-plank, and each person helped himself to a 
biscuit. 

It was easy to see how greatly Sir Mordaunt and the others were 
taken by Hunter’s scheme, by the way they regarded him. They 
eyed him as if he was a hero. Almost as soon as he presented him- 
self, he was asked by Sir Mordaunt what progress he had made with 
his raft. 

‘Why, sir,’ he answered, ‘ I hope by noon to-morrow to have put 
this beast of a island a long way astern.’ 

‘ You have great resulution and courage,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 
‘I pray that God may protect and guide you.’ 

‘ He won’t guide us here,’ answered Hunter, bluntly; ‘and pro- 
tection ‘ll be of no use if we’re not to get away. As well be drowned, 
I says, as become a skeleton on a island. I know this, sir—I've got 
northen to do but to keep all on steering west, and I’m bound to come 
right.’ 

‘ Wind and weather permitting,’ said Tripshore. 
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‘ Nothing ‘ll divart me,’ said Hunter, sullenly. ‘ Right or wrong, 
when that raft’s built, I’m off.’ 

He devoured his allowance of food rapidly, wild with impatience 
to fall to his work again. Tripshore, noticing the general sympathy 
with the man’s scheme, made haste to finish his supper, so that the 
others might not think he was reluctant to assist his mate. I kept 
silent, resolved to say nothing more on the subject. 

As Hunter was leaving the hut, he said to me, ‘I suppose you'll 
let me have the compass, sir ?’ 

‘It is Sir Mordaunt’s property,’ I answered. 

‘ Certainly you may have it,’ exclaimed the baronet. 

‘ Remember,’ said I, ‘ should we ultimately have to betake ourselves 
to a raft, we shall want that compass, to know in what direction we 
drift.’ 

‘ But what raft do ye mean to build ?’ inquired Hunter. ‘ Where’s 
the wood? It'll be pretty nigh all used up by the time I’m done.’ 

‘ There’s plenty here,’ said I, pointing to the hut. 

‘Oh, I forgot that,’ said he. 

‘Let him have the compass, Walton,’ cried Norie. 

‘Yes, if he goes alone, he should be furnished with every require- 
ment our miserable stock will yield, said Sir Mordaunt. ‘ Hunter 
risks his life for us, remember, Walton,’ 

‘He knows,’ said I, ‘that my objections are not made to defeat 
his wishes, but to protect ourselves, and him too, for the matter of 
that.’ 

The man, without answering, walked swiftly away, Tripshore 
following leisurely. It was not very pleasant for me to look round, 
and to see on the faces of our little company that they considered my 
timidity was trying to deprive them of a chance of escape. Yet I 
could not mistake their manner. I would particularly refer to Miss 
Tuke and Mrs. Stretton and Norie. This touched me to the quick. 
Was it not to my interest as much as to theirs that Hunter should 
venture his life, if he chose, to find us help? I objected to his enter- 
prise because I could not endure that the man should sacrifice his 
life to no purpose ; and also because it seemed an unmanly thing to 
let him go forth alone into the great sea upon a little raft, though 
any one of us who had offered to accompany him would, in my 
opinion, have acted with criminal folly. 

Depressed by the behaviour of my companions, and greatly vexed 
by it—for I could put my hand on my breast and say with an honest 
heart that I had done my best for them all, and would strive to do 
more if time were given me—I took the glass and walked to the hill, 
partly to search the sea, and partly that I might be alone. 

As I passed the fire, I stopped to throw some wood upon it. It 
was nearly out, but the wood soon kindled, and sent up a volume of 
smoke, the twigs and stems of the bushes being almost as dry as dead 
wood, whereas the leaves, being green, damped the blaze, and made 
a smoke like one of those burning heaps of leaves and stubble and 
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rubbish which you have seen in fields. The sun was still very hot, 
but it was westering fast, and its noontide fierceness was gone. The 
first thing I noticed on reaching the top of the hill was Lady Brookes’ 
grave. Sir Mordaunt must have worked very hard, and I wondered 
where he had found all the stones and pieces of rock he had piled 
upon it. He had raised them very near as high as a man’s waist. 
There was no fear of that grave being missed, should the baronet ever 
be able to send for the poor lady’s remains. 

I sat down on top of the hill, with my knees up in front of me, 
upon which I rested the telescope. The gentle wind that was blow- 
ing was very sweet, though warm, and greatly qualified the heat of 
the sunlight. As I gazed around me, I thought, What a little bit of 
an island is this! What aspeck upon the mighty Atlantic, whose 
vast waters washed the eastern heavens, and interposed nearly four 
thousand miles of ocean betwixt us and home! I searched the 
horizon all that way, wondering, since the atmosphere was so clear, 
whether there would be land in sight; but I could see nothing that 
looked like land, nor any appearance of a vessel. All that was visible 
upon the water were the reefs I have before described, with here and 
there a shadow, that might well have passed for the reflection of a 
cloud, had the sky not been clear, but which I could not doubt would 
be a shoal. 

I then brought the telescope to bear upon the south and west, 
and scanned those quarters very closely and narrowly. Nothing re- 
warded my search beyond the point of land we had before descried. 
I tried hard to determine its features, but it was too far off: it was 
not more, indeed, than a faint blue cloud in appearance. 

I put the glass down, and, folding my arms, looked idly and list- 
lessly about me, with something of that vacancy of soul that had 
been in me a short time before. The two men were hard at work in 
the creek. ‘They had made great progress with the raft, which con- 
sisted of several planks nailed to short beams; and they had con- 
trived a sort of box amidships, like an open companion hatchway, 
meant, I suppose, for Hunter to sit and paddle in. There was a 
certain cleverness in the form of the raft, and for fishing, or for 
making short excursions, or even for venturing for the distant glimpse 
of land, it would have been a very valuable thing on a fine smooth 
day ; but literally to go to sea in, it looked to me as worthless as a 
single plank, and I was more than ever persuaded that the man would 
be acting like a madman to quit the island on so frail and dangerous a 
contrivance. 

The rest of the party had come out of the hut, and were sitting 
under the trees, which were, I believe, stunted brasilleto. There 
they could see the men working, and yet be in the shade. They 
made a sad group for me to watch. It was a cruel situation for 
women to be in, more particularly for a delicate girl like Miss Tuke, 
who had been flung on a sudden from the luxury of a fine yacht into 
a state of absolute homelessness, beggary, and harsh privation, 
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backed and darkened by the shadow of terrible death. Grievous was 
it, too, to look at Mrs. Stretton, and think that we had saved her 
from one desperate peril, only to plunge her into an even worse form 
of suffering ; for suffering is to be measured by time. Another day 
might have terminated her anguish on the wreck; but who could 
guess how long our present imprisonment was to last, and how much 
misery we should have to endure before we were visited by death or 
succoured by human hands? 

My eyes, quitting my poor companions, wandered over the reef 
on which we had struck, and which from this height I could clearly 
see gleaming in the crystalline blue water. Only three of the bodies 
of the crew had come ashore, and I supposed that the others had 
been washed by the current away to sea. Thither also, no doubt, had 
gone the spars of the yacht and the other floating portions, and may 
be most of those stores which would have been so precious to us in 
our destitution. 

I imagined there was a trickle of tide setting to the westward 
now, and I was letting my eye run that way, when I caught sight of a 
black object in the water, about three-quarters of a mile distant from 
the westernmost point of the reef. 

I believed at first that it was a shark, but it looked too big for a 
shark. I snatched up the glass and pointed it. The instant the 
object entered the field of the lenses I perceived that it was a boat 
bottom up. 

I would not credit my eyes at first, and continued looking and 
looking, until it was impossible for me to doubt that the object was a 
boat, with her keel just above the water, and portions of her bottom 
glancing in the delicate swell. 

I was so agitated, that I trembled as though a wintry blast had 
struck me; my heart seemed to stop beating, and I felt as if about 
to faint ; a cold perspiration covered my forehead ; involuntarily my 
hands clenched themselves until my finger nails cut into the palm. 
I closed my eyes tight, to clear the brain, and held them closed for 
some moments, after which I pointed the glass and looked again ; and 
being now quite sure, I sprang to my feet and hallooed to the men in 
the creek with all my might. They dropped their work, affrighted 
by my voice, and stared. I put my hand to my mouth and bawled, 
‘There's a boat, bottom up, out yonder! Come up here and look at 
her!’ And I stood pointing in so wild an attitude that they might 
well have imagined I had taken leave of my senses. However, they 
instantly came running to the hill, and the others, who had heard my 
ery, came running too, all save Sir Mordaunt, who half rose, but 
sank back again. 

Tripshore was the first to reach me. I gave him the glass, and 
pointed to the boat. Instantly he cried, * Ay, it’s a boat! It must 
be the yacht’s boat ; her that the men launched, and that drownded 
them.’ 


* What is it ?’ shouted Hunter, rushing up to us. 
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‘Look, Tom! Isn’t that the yacht’s boat there?’ exclaimed 
Tripshore. 

He peered, and uttered a loud cry. ‘ Yes, yes! that’s her! that’s 
the boat we launched, and that capsized with us. For the Lord’s 
sake, Mr. Tripshore, let’s go and secure her.’ 

By this time the others had arrived, and a whole volley of ques- 
tions was let fly at me. They thought it was a ship I had seen. But 
I had now recovered my composure ; and after briefly answering their 
questions, and giving them the telescope, to look at the boat for 
themselves, I turned to Tripshore and Hunter. 

‘Is your raft ready to go afloat?’ I asked. 

* She'll swim as she is, answered Hunter, in a voice full of uncon- 
trollable excitement. 

‘Will she carry you both?’ 

‘Both?’ he replied. ‘ Ay, four of us.’ 

© You'll want a couple of paddles,’ said I. ‘That boat is withina 
mile, and by paddling you'll fetch her easily.’ 

‘A couple of planks ‘ll do for paddles, Tom,’ exclaimed 
Tripshore. 

‘Come along!’ shouted the other. 

* Take a tow-line with you!’ I bawled after them, as they dashed 
down the hill. 

Two were enough to-launch the raft, and as they were both 
seamen they knew what to do. Though I had pulled myself together 
again, my heart beat strongly. That boat, unless damaged beyond 
all possibility of repair, might save our lives. If she were indeed 
the boat that the yacht carried amidships, then she would be big 
enough to receive the whole of us. And never had I seen the hand 
of God plainer in any circumstance than in this; for Hunter's raft, 
against the building of which I had put my face, lay almost ready to 
shove off in, so that we should be able to get the boat at once and 
save precious time, and be beforehand with the darkness, or with any 
wind that might come with the darkness. 

Seeing the baronet wave his hand to us, I asked Mrs. Stretton to 
go to him, and tell him that the yacht’s boat was there, and that the 
men were about to bring her in. She went at once, whilst the rest 
of us stayed on the hill-top to watch the boat and the movements of 
the men. 

As I have said, the frame of the raft was finished, and, indeed, 
this was not a job that need have been long in doing, for the planks 
and pieces of timber were all ready there. The size of the raft was 
not bigger than the top of a dinner table, and there were two of them 
to put it together. Yet it was very nearly half an hour before they 
got away in the raft, in spite of Hunter having told me that she 
would swim as she was; the cause of the delay being they had 
nothing to serve them for paddles but planks, which they had to 
taper with the chopper at one end, in order to grasp them. In all 
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this time, however, the boat barely drifted a hundred yards to the 
westward, showing the languor of the tide and its direction at that 
time. Yet my impatience was so great that it was a positive torture. 
I would not shout to the men, for I could see they were doing their 
best ; yet it would have eased me to stand and roar, for I was mad to 
secure the boat, and every minute that passed seemed to my crazy 
anxiety like the mouldering away of our chance. 

I was greatly tormented also by Norie’s questions. He would ask 
me first one thing, then another; was miserably importunate ; one 
moment wringing his hands, and saying the men would lose the boat ; 
then shouting that the boat had vanished, and begging me for the 
love of God to look for her, and tell him if I could see her ; and then, 
when I had pointed her out, raving again at the men’s slowness. Miss 
Tuke hardly spoke; but her excitement and anxiety were fully as 
great as mine and Norie’s. Her eyes were on fire, and yet she was 
mortally pale; her bosom panted as though she was fresh from a 
race, and once she caught Carey’s arm and held it, as though she 
were about to sink down. The sun stood over the point of reef where 
the yacht had beaten, in the south-west sky, and the heavens beirg 
cloudless, the sea within the compass of the reflection of the lumi- 
nary was like a sheet of flashing gold. It was impossible to look at 
it; it was nearly as blinding as the sun himself. Fortunately the 
boat was to the eastward of that splendour, where the water was dark 
blue, beautifully pure in tint, and that which helped me to keep the 
boat in sight was the light swell, that would heave it up an instant 
and expose a portion of the streaming frame, which the sunshine 
touched and set on fire, so that at such moments the brilliant reflec- 
tion in the wet planks might have passed for a sun-bright star shin- 
ing in the soft deep azure of the ocean. 

At last the raft was ready. Hunter got into the box amidships, 
that was big enough for one only, and Tripshore sat just before it, 
his legs under him, like a tailor. Both men kept their faces forward. 
They paddled nimbly, and though the raft was not more shapely than 
a stage that a carpenter works upon over a ship’s side, they managed 
to impel it at a fair pace. They had to come down the creek, and 
strike the sea at the opening between the beach and the reef; but the 
water was very smooth, there was scarcely any tide, and in five 
minutes they were clear of the reef,and propelling the raft very 
steadily towards the boat. 

I ran down the hill to the beach to watch them from that point, 
and the others you may be sure followed me. I found that I could 
see the boat as plainly from the beach as from the hill, and perceived 
that the men had it in sight too, by the steadiness with which they 
aimed the raft at it. We all stood in a breathless state, watching the 
strange figure of that raft, and the sparkle of the paddles as the men 
flourished them. Our lives might depend upon the amazing dis- 
covery of that boat, that veritable godsend, which lay floating there, 
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and the one passionate thought in me now was, will she be in a fit 
state to carry us? 

Nimbly as the men plied their paddles, the raft took a desperate 
long time in reaching the boat. I knew that not only by my im- 
patience, but by the passage of the magnificent flood of light upon the 
sea. Even when the raft seemed quite close to the boat, she was still 
a good distance off, and I waited and waited to see the flash of the 
little paddles cease, until I believed the men would go on paddling 
for ever. 

But even so weary a waiting must come to an end at last. The 
paddles were dropped, and keeping my eye at the glass, I perceived 
the men lean over and endeavour to right the boat. Three times they 
tried. each time depressing the keel to the water’s edge, but no 
further; but the fourth time they succeeded; and then, instead of 
her keel, I saw the gunwales of the boat, like a black line upon the 
blue. 

I now supposed they would make the line fast, and begin to 
tow her; instead of which they fell to baling her out, one with his 
boots and the other with his cap. This would be a tedious process ; 
but on reflection I judged they would not be able to tow the boat full 
of water, for the raft was hard enough to propel alone. I watched 
the baling with a feeling of passionate expectation. Ifthe boat was 
injured, the water would flow into her as fast as they threw it out ; 
if uninjured, her gunwales would rise. I explained this to Miss Tuke 
and Norie, and we watched the boat: as persons standing upon a gal- 
lows might watch for the messenger who is coming with a reprieve, 
but who may come too late. 

At last I clearly perceived that the gunmwales rose. I could not 
be deceived. The telescope was a good one: when I had first looked 
at the boat after they had righted her, her gunwales only made a thin 
line, and now they were showing to the height of three or four 
inches. By this I knew that if the boat leaked at all, the leak 
would be a trifling one, to yield to such baling as that; and ina 
transport of delight I shouted out that the boat was sound! that our 
deliverance was at hand! and ran to Sir Mordaunt, pointing to the 
boat, and calling that our deliverance was at hand! He was too 
much affected to speak ; he got up, and stood looking. I gave him 
the glass, and asked him to judge for himself how the boat grew up 
out of the water. He rested the telescope on my shoulder, and [ 
felt the tube trembling in his grasp. He peered, and exclaimed, 
‘There can be no question that she is the “ Lady Maud’s” boat, 
Walton. I see the gilt stripe round her.’ 

‘She must be the boat that the men launched, I answered, ‘and 
that capsized with them. She must therefore have beeu floating 
about here ever since, and it is wonderful that we have not seen her 
before.’ 

‘She was our biggest boat !’ 
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‘ Certainly she was!’ I cried. ‘She will carry us all! We have 
but to rig and stock her with provisions and water, and sail away in 
her.’ 


‘Ah!’ he said, in a trembling voice, ‘God has watched over 
us!” 

I felt that as profoundly as he, and could have fallen on my 
knees. It was as though a miracle had been wrought, to find that 
boat there close to the island, manifestly uninjured by the heavy seas 
which the gale had raised, drifting into our sight in time to stop 
Hunter from risking his life on his miserable raft, and at the very 
moment when our prospects looked utterly dark and hopeless. 

The men gave over baling after they had been at that work about 
three-quarters of an hour. The line of immersion indicated that 
there was still water in the boat, but she showed a good side, and 
was no longer the drowned thing she had been. The sinking of the 
sun warned them to stop baling; it was approaching the horizon, 
and there would be no twilight to help us when it was gone. They 
kept their places in the boat, and took the raft in tow, and by lean- 
ing over the side managed to paddle the boat along as fast again as 
they could have urged the raft. Indeed, they were not above twenty 
minutes in performing the journey. We stood on the beach to re- 
ceive them, and when they were within earshot we all of us cheered 
and cried to them. They answered our shouts heartily; and so, 
paddling the boat around the point of reef, they brought her to the 
entrance of the creek and came ashore, bringing with them the end 
of the tow-line. 

It would have moved you, I am sure, to have seen us shaking 
hands with the two men. We crowded round them, and only let 
them go because they said they were wild with thirst. Norie and I 
then waded into the water, and, laying hold of the boat’s gunwale, 
looked into her. There was not more than a foot of water in her, 
and this being as bright as glass, I could clearly see that her bottom 
was perfectly sound. Indeed, I could not perceive that she had sus- 
tained any injury, «nless I except the loss of her rudder and her 
amidship thwart, that was started on the port side. 

I called to Sit Mordaunt: ‘She is an old friend, and you were 
not mistaken. Here is the name “ Lady Maud” in black and white’ 
—pointing to the stern. 

In truth she might well have been called the yacht’s long-boat, 
for, when on the chocks just abaft the foremast, she had the look of 
a long-boat, with her square stern, plump sides, and motherly beam. 
Her brass rowlocks hung by their laniards; her rudder was, as I have 
said, gone, but the gudgeons were standing—that is, the eyes on 
which the rudder had been hung. 

To secure her for the night, Norie and I hauled her to the head 
of the creek, which brought her close to the beach. 

‘ There is nothing the matter with her,’ said I to Tripshore, as he 
and Hunter rejoined us. 
No. 633 (xo. crim. N.S.) 
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‘ Nothing, praise the Lord,’ he replied. 

‘She'll want a new rudder,’ said I, ‘and we must rig her. But 
that is easily done. To-morrow morning we'll set to work and give 
her an outfit.’ 

‘ Will she carry us all?’ asked Miss Tuke, 

‘Ay, miss, and half as many again,’ answered Hunter. ‘ That 
fore-tops’l yard there, Mr. Walton, will be the very thing for a mast. 
Pity we sent away the top-gallant-yard in the raft this morning, sir.’ 

‘Oh, we'll find something to bend a sail to, said I; glad to find 
that the man’s mutinous manner had left him, and that he talked 
with his old civility. 

As we strolled slowly back to the hut the sun sank, and so mag- 
nificent was the sight of the huge red and flashing luminary, poised 
like a vast wheel of fire upon the polished red water, that we all 
stopped to look at it, and kept silence as the orb gradually drew 
down. For a few minutes after it was gone, the sky in the west 
seemed as though a great city was burning out of sight under it, so 
terribly splendid was the crimson glare upon the heavens. But this 
awful and majestic light faded fast, sea and sky took a kind of yellow 
colour, and then they became grey, and quickly changed into dark- 
ness, and night came upon us with a single stride, with a bright 
moon overhead, and the water-in the north full of starlight. 

The discovery and possession of our boat had put us all into fine 
spirits. Instead of entering the hut, we seated ourselves upon the 
coral sand at the top of the beach, and clear of the grass, that soon 
began to sparkle in the moonshine with thedew. The air was moist, 
but it was deliciously cool, and it was pleasanter to sit in the light 
of the bland and beautiful planet than in the dark hut; and, more- 
over, there was something finely in harmony with our hopeful and 
grateful spirits in the peace of the sea, with the darkness and the stars 
in the north and east, and the flood of moonlight in the south, and 
in the soft creaming of the little breakers and the distant melodious 
wash of the swell over the line of reef. 

We sat talking of our chances of escape, and in what direction 
we should steer the boat. I told them a story of three sailors who 
had sailed a smaller boat than ours over two thousand miles of sea, 
and related some of the hardships they had endured; how they 
never despaired, but manfully struggled on and on; until, after 
many days, and after they had measured the amazing distance of 
two thousand miles, they were picked up by a brig, and safely landed 
in England. 

Then we talked over the provisioning of the boat. Miss Tuke 
asked how we should be able to carry water to drink. 

‘In the beef cask,’ said I. ‘We will test it. If it leaks, we 
must endeavour to make it tight.’ 

‘ There’s the sherry cask,’ said Tripshore. 

‘I know,’ I replied ; ‘ but we will carry the sherry with us, if the 
other cask will hold water.’ 
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‘How much will it hold?’ asked Sir Mordaunt. 

* Between twenty and thirty gallons, I should say,’ I replied. 

* And how long will that quantity last ?’ inquired Norie. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘ don’t you see, Norie, that must depend upon how 
much we use. Twenty-five gallons will be two hundred pints. There 
are eight of us, and even a liberal allowance would give us a fort- 
night’s supply.’ 

‘We could sail across the Gulf in that time,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stretton. 

‘Norie, said Sir Mordaunt, leaning towards the doctor, and 
speaking softly, though I heard him, ‘ before we quit the island, you 
will keep your promise ?’ 

*1 will set about it in the morning,’ responded Norie. 

I knew this referred to the cross that Sir Mordaunt wished to 
erect over his wife’s grave. Hearing what had been said, I remarked 
that, as there would be a deal of work to be done in the morning, it 
would be wise to settle the programme at once. 

‘You, Norie,’ said I, ¢ will carry out Sir Mordaunt’s wishes. That 
will be your part, and we shall expect nothing else from you. You 
and I, Tripshore, will fit and rig the boat. Hunter, you will help 
Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke to empty the beef cask, and then test 
it, and if it leaks you must turn to and make it tight—if you can ; 
and if you can’t, then we must capsize the sherry and use that cask. 
Mrs, Stretton, you will cook more beef after breakfast, so that we can 
ship a fair supply ; and, indeed, you and Miss Tuke and Carey will 
see to the provisions, for when Hunter has done with the cask, he'll 
join us at the boat. Is my programme to your liking ?’ 

They all said yes, it would do very well. 

‘But what is my work ?’ said Sir Mordaunt. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘ you can act as overseer, and take care that there 
is no skulking among us.’ 

My poor friend probably felt that this was about as much as he 
could do, for though he begged a little to be made practically useful, 
he gave over his entreaties very soon. 

For nearly an hour we remained talking in this manner ; but now 
the dew was falling like rain, and I advised the ladies to withdraw to 
the hut. 

‘Let us thank God, before we retire, for the mercy and goodness 
He has shown us this day,’ said Sir Mordaunt. 

So we all knelt down upon the sand in the moonlight, whilst the 
baronet prayed aloud; and when our thanksgiving was over we shook 
hands, and all of our company, except the seamen and I, withdrew 
to the hut. 

‘We had better keep watch, as we did last night, my lads,’ 
said I. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ they answered. 

We debated, and then settled that Tripshore should stand the 
first watch, Hunter the second, and I the last. 

z2 
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‘Is it worth while keeping the fire in?’ asked Tripshore. 

‘No, I replied. ‘I am satisfied that no vessels approach these 
waters, and a fire is useless. The weather looks settled; we shall 
have the sun in the morning, and then we can light the fire. Keep 
your eye on the boat, Tripshore, and watch for any more wreckage 
that may come ashore.’ 

So saying, I went to the hut, followed by Hunter, and dragging 


up a bit of the sail, so as to make a pillow, I put down my head, and 
was soon fast asleep. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Race AND LiFe on Enouisu Solz.' 
By Benyamin Warp Ricwarpsoy, M.D., F.R.S. 


J\HE theme, long since cast in my mind and every day befure it, 

on which, to-night, I would discourse, shall be of the races of 

men on our English soil; these races in relation to their mental and 

physical life and its probable future, in so far as that future may be 
inferred from the past and present. 

If I can handle the theme to your satisfaction I shall be more 
than content, for at this moment, in the history of the little planet on 
which we dwell, the question of race is the question of the human 
history of the planet in respect to its social progression. The races 
form the frictional surfaces by which, in natural collision, the know- 
ledge and wisdom which make life worth having are struck out. The 
fire of the soul is lighted by the contact of race with race. If all the 
earth were inhabited by one people of one race, having the same 
tastes, the same hopes, the same desires, the same traditions, the same 
colour, the same arts, the same literature, the same tongue, it were, I 
believe, physiologically impossible that such a race could long exist. 
It would exhibit, soon, a craving for one object and that signifies 
decay ; for the ordinance of nature is that desire shall always be 
kept under the dominion of necessity. 

No finer example, no grander poem of life was ever set in illus- 
tration of this ordinance than the tradition of the Tower that was to 
scale the skies. A race set itself one task. It craved to know the 
unknowable. In its self-willed ignorance it said, as a child might 
say :—this blue canopy over our heads with the lights set in it, lights 
which, many though they be, we might count up if we tried, this blue 
canopy is the veil, thin perchance as a cloud could we pierce it, 
which hides from our sight the Heaven of Heavens, and shuts us out 
its precincts. Our mountains seem to approach it; it is not so high 
that it may not be approached. Let us build a tower whose top 
shall reach into it! 

What labour they who thus presumed threw into their work who 
shall tell? What self-sacrifice they underwent, danger, privation, 
hope deferred, who shall tell? And the end was that the Heavens 
remained as serenely blue as ever, as unscathed as ever, as far off as 
ever; while the men, made helplessly mad with their own conceit, 
talked madmen’s gibberish so that they understood not what was 
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meant when they spoke to each other, but dispersed like the vision 
they had created. 

It is the same with some men in this day as with the men of 
Babel. He who craves is mad; he lives to himself; he lives for him- 
self; he learns a manner of thought and sentiment and desire and 
expression which does not fit in with the general life. Thus he falls 
out of the ranks, or dies, or becomes an inmate of one of our great 
modern temples of confusion of tongues, our asylums for the insane, 
our Babels. 

Nature, never altering her ordinations, provides these corrections, 
or, more strictly speaking, permits no divergence from her own 
course. Here is man, by virtue of a special ingenuity in construction 
and communication, master of all created life onthe earth. But take 
from him that special power, or let him take it from himself, and he 
were amongst the feeblest of animals, the prey of a thousand; so 
much their prey they might quickly tread the earth free of him and 
his control. Liberate our Babels; leave their inmates free and alone 
on the face of the earth, and where in the course of a century were 
such men of the earth? They would fight for a time the men of 
their time ; they would kill and be killed, and to the untamed brutes 
would fall a ready feast. 

To prevent these catastrophes nature provides races of men, 
varieties that keep the universal man alive in mental health and 
mental strength. By the very force with which she endows races to 
preserve their own individuality she maintains the genus man 
amongst the beasts. If the races of men commingle they come back 
to their original type, or make temporarily, in the commingling, a 
nation or people as distinct in its elements as the original from which 
each element was derived. 

In London, mixture of the world, we see the commingling of the 
races in the most systematic form. For the moment, that wonderful 
city is the centre of the planet in representation of human life. In 
Wales, in a Welsh district, in a Welsh town we see race in its purer 
and individual type. In London we see the effect of the commingling. 
In such a province as this in which we now are we see the effect of 
the separation. To casual observation the two pictures appear 
diverse enough. To faithful analytical observation they are the same, 
showing the same natural lines, the same harmony of result. 

I have for my part learned these racial distinctions and com- 
minglings so carefully that I can distinguish them in the crowded 
city as distinctly as in the county or province. I will tell you first 
the way in which I learned this lesson. I will then narrate or dis- 
tinguish the racial characteristics which lie at the foundation of our 
modern society. 

Fer fourteen years of my life it was my duty, twice a week, to 
attend at one, and for a time at two, of those public institutions 
called medical charities. The seats of my labours were in the 
eastern and east central portions of the great city, and the scenes of 
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my labours were in the outdoor departments of medical practice. I 
sat at a table in a small room, and one by one, in line, the sick 
passed before me to be prescribed for. During the first two or three 
years my mind was chiefly directed to the details of the physician’s 
skill, and all who came before me were to me the same; they were 
so many sick coming to be treated for their maladies. In course of 
time the labour became monotonous toa degree I can hardly explain. 
The description of ailment was often a mere repetition, told and re- 
told fifty, nay a hundred, times at one sitting ; the sight was that of 
one or two hundred faces traversing from entrance to exit door; the 
art was that of prescribing, which from constant habit became almost 
a stereotyped act. You may imagine the monotony. 

By-and-by a new light began to break on me. I got an insight 
into what we physicians, from the days of Hippocrates to these days, 
call temperaments. Those people passing before me were, in by far 
the greater number of instances, so-called English or British people, 
but yet they were exceedingly different the one from the other. They 
were different in look, in the manner in which they bore and described 
themselves, in the mode in which they explained their diseases, 
The character of their diseases was modified by their peculiar condi- 
tion and tendency, and the mental, if not the physical, course of 
treatment admitted of being changed to suit variety of taste, dispo- 
sition, and habit. 

I found further, as I began to discriminate, or, if I may use the 
term, differentiate, that there was a marked difference in them as to 
the mode in which they accepted and appreciated what was done for 
them, and as to the amount of faith or confidence which they had for 
the doer and the doing. On these points they moved in groups per- 
fectly distinct. I noticed, further, special differences in different sets 
as to their own expectations, hopes, desires, fears. Some were 
pessimists always, others were optimists, others neutral or passive ; 
but all in groups which, in time, became easily definable. My ear, 
too, caught in their voices distinctions and peculiarities which soon 
classified into order, so that by the voice and mode of using it I could 
usually tell, though I did not look at him, the natural group to which 
the speaker belonged. 

But that which struck me as the strangest thing of all was that 
the groups into which I was able to divide these people began to be 
declared to me by the names of the persons who formed each group. 
At first when this dawned upon me I could not believe it to be more 
than a fancy, and I began to question myself whether I was not 
letting a mere hypothesis draw me into the net of false inference. 
That I might avoid this risk I pursued a systematic plan of inquiry. 

I made a list of groups based on the peculiarities of types which 
I had recognised, and I marked these by a number,—group one, two, 
and three, and so on. Then I requested that all new persons who 
were shown in to me, each of whom would be quite a stranger, should 
be announced by name before I saw them. If, then, it were a male 
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or a spinster who was announced, for married women were of course 
out of court since they bore their husband’s name, I placed the name 
under the group to which I believed it to belong. When I had got a 
goodly list of names arranged in this way I reckoned up the results, 
and found that I was correct within five to six per cent. 

In this way I got naturally and plainly in my mind certain special 
characteristics which were detectable and recognisable by name, and, 
having obtained this clue from my medical observations in the first 
instance, I began to follow it up and to trace it out in all with whom 
I might come into contact in business, in pleasure, in travel, in 
practice, in times of solemnest moment and danger and death. 

For over a quarter of a century I have pursued these observa- 
tions, studying the racial differences, first from their primitive 
position or stock, and next from the admixtures of these in what may 
be called specimens of mixed races. 

As it will be necessary, for the sake of the inferences and sugges- 
tions I shall have to draw in the sequel, to present a clear view of the 
races of men’ to which reference will be made, I propose in the first 
instance, with your kind permission, to submit a picture or outline 
of each different race in its primitive type, and of some of the more 
important classes springing from combinations of the original or 
primitive stock. 


Tuer Races. 


I. The representatives of the first race to which I would direct your 
attention are persons of fair complexion, with light flaxen or brown 
hair, not very abundant in quantity, and blue or grey eyes. The 
head is large, massive, round ; the supporting neck short and strong. 
The features heavy, but not, of necessity, dull. The aspect either 
very friendly, cheerful, and open, or stolid, determined, cold, or even 
scowling. ‘The body of heavy build and medium height, rarely very 
tall. The shoulders broad. The voice clear and resonant ; the words 
comparatively few, usually to the point, and in disease plaintive 
without being complaining. 

In disposition these persons are not much distressed about their 
future and not peculiarly thrifty, but they are truthful and singu- 
larly trustful and confiding. I observed from week to week, and even 
month to month, that whatever might be the cause of their illness, 
when they were ill they rarely change their course towards their 
physician, nor think of change. They do not lavish praise on 
his skill, but they rest on it satisfied not to seek other assistance. 
To everyone else they have the same tendency. Affectionate in an 
extreme degree to those closely allied to them by ties of blood, they 
show little sympathy with persons outside their own circle. They 
do not meddle with other people’s affairs, nor pry into them. For 
this same reason they allow no one to meddle or pry into their affairs. 
They are not specially attached to any particular place, but are ready 
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to travel and settle down anywhere and make a home. That home, 
once made, is like a sacred grove, into which no intruding foot is 
welcome without invitation. ‘The Englishman’s house is his castle’ 
is especially their motto. 

They enjoy looking at works of art, listen with pleasure to music 
and laugh at sallies of wit and humour and sarcasm with a ring of 
laughter round, full, hearty, and good to hear. They are them- 
selves not deficient in rude wit, humour, sally ; yet they fail to excel 
in the refined arts and occupations. By nature they are workers with 
the hands at hard, steady, exact, pioneering work. The men are 
powerful in handicrafts; giants in physical labour. The women a3 
housewives and as labourers in domestic work are orderly, slow, 
clean, conservative, but not particularly economical. Amongst the 
industrial classes many of the women work at handicrafts: at the 
knitting-frame in the stocking districts, at the loom in the factory, 
in the field and the garden in agricultural places. 

The tone of mind of this class of English people, in relation to 
subjects of solemnest interest, and during states of life when those 
subjects assume the solemnest impressions, is singularly characteristic. 
It is marked by staid and stolid disposition. They are, as a rule, 
Protestant in their religion, unswerving in the path they have chosen, 
if they have chosen any, and choosing mostly that form that is sim- 
plest and broadest. To them gorgeous ceremonial is a mere sight or 
wonder, it never touches them; nor are they enthusiasts in matters 
of religious controversy, except when they are roused to tear down 
what they dislike; then they may be terrible in their earnestness, 
sparing nothing, however classical, precious, or beautiful. Their 
natural tendency is towards what some call ‘fatalism,’ or to that 
form of belief which has been dignified by the name of ‘ neces- 
sitarianism.’ They are a practical family even in these concerns. 
They cannot interfere with what is to be; if they could, they would 
not ; to ubey their call is enough. The results lie in the hands of 
the higher Power. Thus they resign themselves to die with astound- 
ing equanimity, and, when they or those who are nearest to them are 
out of reasonable hope, they are the first to request that the dying 
be let alone, tormented by no vain endeavour to prolong a life at the 
close of its earthly course. Owing to this endurance and freedom 
from brooding over the future, some of them show great tenacity of 
life; have many lives. 

Connected with this same tone of mind they have ordinarily a 
singular freedom from sense of danger, a freedom indeed which to 
keener and more timorous or sensitive constitutions savours of obtuse- 
ness. It is not bravado. It is a natural absence of fear, and is 
accompanied with what may truly be called an absence of sympathy 
with fear and with all kinds of pain. Hence the members of this 
family easily become mechanically perfect in moments of danger, and 
thorough to the end in what they have then to do. This faculty 
makes them invincible in contest, and sometimes detestable in 
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what their sympathetic rivals call oppression, cruelty, or devasta- 
tion. 

Their blindness to danger and slowness of comprehension lead these 
people into remarkable freedom from superstition in regard to sudden 
or startling phenomena. They never see ghosts or apparitions, and 
only laugh at those who do. There is no great merit to them in 
this, because it rests on slowness. It requires a quick perception to 
see a ghost, and a vivid imagination to realise what is meant by an 
apparition or other supernatural phenomenon. These people of whom 
I speak are deficient in these faculties; long before they could 
see it, the apparition has vanished, or when it occurs to them, if 
it occurs to them that they have seen or heard something, it will be 
so long afterwards that their reasoning powers have had time to come 
into play and explain the phenomenon on some very commonplace 
and every-day interpretation. At the same time they do not discard 
mystery nor cast aside a love for the mysterious. They rather revel 
in it without being touched by it, as though it were a sublime joke 
intended for their amusement. To real sublimities, to the true 
mysteries of nature, the wonders of the universe, the ideas of illi- 
mitable space, of illimitable power, of all that is mechanically 
overwhelming in nature, they are the most impressionable of the 
impressioned. Astronomy is to them the science of sciences; mathe- 
matics, the key of knowledge. 

In friendship these people are singularly characteristic. They 
make no demonstration of fervour, they never enter into friendship 
with a motive, they are never wily in their friendships. They are, 
however, easily led into friendly intercourse, and, being slowly sus- 
picious, are abiding in it, adhering often firmly to friends whom 
the quicker-witted understand and who are undeserving of confidence. 
While this frame of mind lasts, they are invaluable in friendship ; but 
if it once be broken, whether the breakage occur from right or wrong, 
it is not often healed. Strictly these people are as implacable in their 
dislikes as they are firm in their likings. They rarely forgive, and 
if they forgive they rarely live long enough to forget. They are never 
proud, they are never humble, and if they assume to be either it is 
with so bad a grace the assumption falls to the ground. The policy 
of this family is individual, silently determinate, aggressive to an 
extent beyond all comparison. It knows and recognises nothing so 
much as individual independence ; has no vital sympathies with other 
families; cares first for its own individual family, secondly for the 
wider family of which it is a unit, and after that, practically, for 
none other. In governing it is unsystematic and too dependent on 
might as right to be scientific in principles of policy. It cuts all 
troublesome knots with its heavy sword, whatever contents may 
thereby be loosened. It enjoys fighting for fighting’s sake, and does 
not object to a contest amongst the members of its own body. 

II. The representatives of a second primitive race to which I 
would next refer are most distinct. The complexion of these is ruddy 
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or fair, reddish, freckled. The hair is of reddish or reddish-brown 
colour and scanty. The eyes light grey or light hazel, or sometimes of 
amber tint. The head high or pointed, of moderate size ; the forehead 
high but receding. The features lightsome, and the expression keen, 
vivacious, and exceedingly variable. The voice sharp, clear, and 
musical. The body lithe, of fine light build and of full height, 
tall when well-developed; the limbs finely shapen and strong, but 
not massive. In sentiment the members of this family tend quickly 
to the emotional. They are easily cast down, easily elated. They 
are always much concerned about their future, and are ready to put 
endless questions bearing on what is likely to happen to them. This 
feeling leads them to be hopeful on one side, desponding on the 
other, and at different times hopeful and desponding on the self- 
same subject. They are exceedingly thrifty in their habits, and 
careful of to-morrow. Naturally polite and courteous in manner, 
they are more expressive of personal praise, trust, and satisfaction 
than the members of the race I have just before described, but 
they are entirely different as to the display of their confidence, for 
they flit about when they have any very serious difficulty, and even 
when they have no serious difficulty, from one adviser to another with 
the readiest facility, not hesitating to come back again if the idea 
seizes them, and expressing diverse opinions and changes of thought 
without hesitation. On other subjects they present the same ready 
criticism, often extremely correct and keen and shrewdly witted. 
They are indeed endowed in an unusual degree with the perceptive 
faculty. Never dull, never slow, they see, if anything, too sharply, 
and thereby are given to anticipate too eagerly, from which circum- 
stance they are apt to prejudge and fallinto error. They are quickly 
sympathetic in respect to suffering, kind to all who suffer, and ready 
to offer immediate assistance. To persons in their own family circle 
they are tenderly, truly attached, and often carry their attach- 
ment to a romantic degree. They are of an inquiring disposition, 
and are as glad to discuss other persons’ affairs and troubles as their 
own. They are excessively attached to home and to one place, so 
much so that if in illness it is necessary to advise them to change 
their residence, or to emigrate, the good that might be likely to 
follow would be quite as likely counterbalanced by the mental worry 
incident to the change, or the home-sickness engendered by it, if the 
change were made. In their home they like good fellowship, and 
are, in the truest sense of the word, hospitable, their hospitality 
altogether overcoming their love of clanship, or being sustained by 
it, as if it were a part of an hereditary attribute. To them the home 
is not the closed castle, but the open hostel, to which all who come 
with a reasonable introduction are welcome. They are admirers of 
art, and adepts in the artistic world. Not deeply original in their 
Views, they are urgent to be trained in music, drawing, and other 
similar accomplishments. They are skilful in fine handicrafts and 
games, and are almost invariably possessed with the desire to dance 
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or enter into sports which call into action the muscular organs. 
They take well to light work, but avoid it when they can, though 
they do not shrink from the rough and heavy tasks of labour. 

The tone of mind of this class on subjects of solemn moment is 
firm, poetical, and,—I use the term without any vulgar meaning, and 
in its true sense,—zsthetic. ‘Loving the beautiful in nature, their 
hearts go forth towards it, and, if they have been educated to a system 
which appeals to this love of poetry and beauty, they adhere to it 
with all their hearts. Thus in religion they are faithful to creeds 
which some of their rival races look down upon. If brought up in 
the ceremonial of the Church of Rome, they take it into themselves as 
a part of their lives; it isin them. The music of it is in their souls; 
the solemn rite is to their eyes a perpetual and exquisite vision; the 
odour of the incense is grateful to their refined sense; and from 
generation to generation they live on enjoying these, to them 
beatitudes, untouched by outside zeal or prejudice or change. I was 
last year on a belt of land in the Highlands of Scotland where, 
through all the great and, in many respects, salutary storms of the 
Reformation, this love of an old faith by an old people remained 
practically unchanged. Massive walls of stone dividing races have 
fallen to the earth; great houses and castles have crumbled to the 
dust ; world-renowned abbeys and cathedrals and schools, and shrines 
and tombs and holy wells and chantries, have been despoiled, until 
their wrecks only remain for the antiquarian to feast upon. But 
these living walls still stand unshaken ; the living elements of which 
they are constructed holding on to what they conceive a holy life, in 
the artistic form of faith on which for centuries, from the time of 
the sainted Columba, their fathers fastened and fed. 

Even when this most sense-inspiring of all the forms of cere- 
monial has not inspired the people of whom I now speak, they have 
shown their proclivity for the artistic spirit in other ways: in love of 
chant and beautiful song, of flowers of speech and flowers of earth, of 
splendid piles raised with hands, or of still more magnificent and 
sublime fanes in the grand temples of nature herself, hewn in 
cathedral form, beneath the mighty trees of the forest; before or 
within the awful cave seooped out in arch and nave by the encroaching 
sea ; or, on the mountain side where the valley makes the amphitheatre 
solemn and gorgeous as the everlasting arch under which it is canopied. 

In such nature, filled with such nature, has this poetic race 
poured forth its adoring soul. 

With this pleasure in realising the form and expression of faith, 
the members of the race of which I now speak combine a hopeful 
mind extending, in hope beyond their life, together with a belief in 
the power to do good and to influence the course of human events 
which is as buoyant as their flexible mirth. No fatalism tinges their 
expectations, no necessitarianism colours their exertions. They hold 
themselves responsible for what they do, and actually think that their 
words and deeds are veritable modellings or remodellings of things 
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that are, the Divine Power not using them as mere blind instruments 
for carrying out His inscrutable decrees, but giving them the heart 
and mind and will to do His will according to the knowledge and 
the wisdom with which they are possessed. They, therefore, rarely 
sink into resistless apathy, rarely accept the view that what is to be 
will be, but continue, tenaciously, to the end, and often hasten their 
end by the resolution that they will do or die. 

Under excitements these people are brave and daring and full of 
fire; but their keen perception leads them to see danger or disaster 
too quickly to permit them to hold on in sustained power, unless they 
are inspired by example or driven by inevitable necessity. Des- 
perate in emergency, and elated easily by success, they are soon 
disposed to sympathy even with those whom they have conquered, 
and forgive as readily as they would be forgiven. Quick and keen 
in perception, they are easily affected by what is called the super- 
natural. Always on the alert, they see what others more stolid fail to 


see, and draw inferences with such quick decision they are often led, 
like the poet, to give 


- . . . toairy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 

The race undoubtedly has believed largely in apparitions, so largely 
that when the stories or traditions of haunted places are sifted they are, 
if my inquiries may permit me to speak, always connected with some 
story or incident of the race. Yet, after all, the belief is not practical ; 
it is vivid without being permanent; it fills a leisure moment or 
arrests a passing one, but it dves not seriously interfere with the 
common sense and judgment with which the mind of the race is so 
generously enriched. 

In friendship these people are more fervent than the other race 
of which I have spoken, but less determined. They are warm and 
steady so long as they entirely trust, but, being quick to detect 
failures and jealous of affection, they are apt to break off friendships 
under sudden emotion or dispute. At the same time they are equally 
willing to forgive, to listen to explanations, to close up grievances, and 
utterly to forget the past. I have known two men of this race who 
have had a mortal quarrel, once a year at least, and I have been 
appealed to more than once as an arbitrator of their respective 
wrongs. Such arbitration is easy enough: in a short time the com- 
batants themselves forget the precise nature of their wrongs, on which 
the broken stream of friendship, with a little noise over the stones, 
returns to its own channel, and flows on as if it had never been for a 
moment interrupted. To this race, indeed, the spirit of unforgiving- 
ness between friends appears as the most evil of spirits; but friend- 
ships amongst them are not gained in a day; perhaps, in the strictest 
sense of the word, they are never gained unless they are bred; and 
when they are not bred, or are checked by breeding, they are never, 
under any circumstances, made intimate. Hence, abroad, the mem- 
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bers of the race are slow to join in hard and fast friendships with 
those of different blood. 

In policy these people are clannish without being aggressive. 
They mingle badly with all other families except on their own soil. 
There, welcoming strangers, they receive them in time as their own kin, 
and join with them in closest ties. The family bond is the centre of 
their political system, by which, when the family circles are agreed, 
they become what is called loyal to a system, a person, or even a 
word. In difficulties of political strife, they are quick to foresee, 
skilful to unravel, anxious as to consequences, and when they have 
time for quiet reflection are not willing for contest. Under impulse 
they may be led to fight even for an idea; in congress or conclave, 
with all the reasons and facts and risks before them, they would be 
sure to lay their swords aside until they had fairly tried to untie the 
difficult knot and rearrange the contents it secured. I doubt if the 
massive empty pyramids themselves would ever induce this race, left 
free and deliberative, to go forth to war. 

Unlike the previous family on English soil of which description 
has been given, this family is naturally proud, and while it never 
attempts to conceal the fact makes little boast of it, except in 
moments of irritation or self-defence. Then it declares plainly 
enough what it probably always feels as near to its heart as any other 
sentiment, its appreciation of itself, of its race, of its descent, and of 
the place from whence it came, with which it is wont to connect 
some tradition, which, whether it be truth or fable, is equally dear. 

III. The races of English life to which I have thus far invited 
your attention are supplemented by another race which is as distinct, 
and in some particulars more clearly distinct than the previous two. 
In my medical education on the subject in hand these people, in fact, 
were most readily distinguished and were known to me, as peculiar, 
long before I had read the chapter of race anything like so com- 
pletely as I was afterwards able to read it. In this third race the 
physical as well as the mental characteristics stand forth in bold out- 
line, while certain peculiarities of a social kind, carrying with them 
the declaration of caste and special family, separate its members 
almost to isolation. These people are of dark complexion or swarthy. 
Their eyes are deep hazel, brown, or even black in colour. Their 
hair is dark brown, passing to black or raven, thick, luxuriant and 
glossy. The head is large, the forehead prominent but not high, and 
very often marked by the characteristic which Gall called ‘ the ox- 
head form,’ by which he meant great breadth across the lower part 
of the forehead, with a broad but retreating upper portion, and 
which he, with much acuteness, described as the head of those who 
excel in the study of numbers, music, tune, time, and order. The 
features are usually heavy, yet often lighted with intelligence, and 
generally with reflection and thought. The aspect is that of caution, 
watchfulness, and reserve, with courage lying behind. Sometimes 
there is a smile, but very rarely, and always subdued, never passing 
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into broad grin or loud laughter. The expression is most variable 
even in faces that in form and general contour are alike. In the 
expression we see how largely our greatest painters are indebted to 
them. They have yielded tu the canvas, perhaps exclusively, the 
grandest art. Their male faces have been used to depict that which 
is purest, holiest, most forgiving, most ennobling, most divine. Their 
male faces have been made to depict the most degraded, the most 
sordid, the most cruel, the most treacherous of human nature. The 
ideal of the devil has never been represented from any other type of 
face except in low and grotesque caricature. Sometimes the very 
beauty of the face has been transformed by the painter to show the 
depths of wickedness even through beauty. Their female faces have 
been selected to represent everything that is womanly, tender, piti- 
able, pitying ; everything that is tragic, violent, bewitching, terrible. 

The bodily configuration of the race is itself peculiar. Its mem- 
bers are rather below than above the middle height; the limbs 
are large, but not strong like those of the first-numed race, nor lithe 
and wiry like the second ; but the skeleton throughout is well formed, 
and, as the late Dr. Knox was wont to say, ‘ it can always be seen in 
them more readily than in others.’ ‘The shoulders and chest are broad. 

The voice of these people is resonant, full, and, when not perverted 
by dialect or habit of speech, musical. In disposition they are both 
emotional and reflective. They are exceedingly alive to the emotions 
of fear and grief, but rarely give way to passion, their reasoning 
faculty and strong sense of self-preservation holding them strangely 
under control. They are thrifty, often to avarice, and yet from a 
counteracting love of ostentation they are given to run into even 
reckless expenditure. They are trustful of those in whom they have 
learned to trust, but their trust comes from that learning and is 
always watchfully maintained, so that it shall not be thrown away 
when it is undeserved. Well balanced in mind, they both perceive 
and reason correctly. They are not hasty to arrive at conclusions, and 
when their own interests are unconcerned they are not obstinate in 
holding to that which their judgment shows them to be doubtful. It 
cannot be said that they are sympathetic to suffering or urgent in 
alleviating it, but amongst their own people they are so exceptionally 
merciful and just that they never allow any one of them who is loyal 
to want or be dependent on the stranger for means to live. They 
are models of domestic life, and bring up their daughters in such . 
chasteness of conduct that even in the vortex of modern Babylon their 
women rarely go astray, however poor they may be. Their powers of 
long-suffering are proverbial, so that they can live under conditions, 
bear oppressions, and endure privations which would not be believed 
if they had not been certified to by indisputable history. They are 
ready at any time to wander, and, as Boudin has said, appear to be 
able to live in every place—‘ in Europe, from Norway to Gibraltar ; in 
Africa, from Algiers to the Cape; in Asia, from Cochin to the Cau- 
casus, from Jaffa to Pekin ; in America, from Monte Video to Quebec ; 
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in Australia, in all habitable parts.’ They can live at any altitude, 
from high mountainous districts to the valley of the Jordan, 400 
metres below the level of the sea. They are in fact essentially a 
migratory race, settling and flourishing and progressing wherever 
they are permitted to establish themselves in peace and liberty. 

In their homes they are hospitable even to display, but the home 
with them is nevertheless sacred; it is not a castle, and it certainly is 
not a hostel. These people are by nature artists. A sacred tradition 
has prevented them from becoming artists in marble or stone or 
metal, and has to some extent interfered with them as painters, but 
the spirit is there. In music, where they have had liberty to excel, 
they have excelled beyond all others. They have made: the earthly 
music that is immortal, and have distributed it as if they were the 
very fountains of sweet sounds. In dramatic representation of the 
highest kind they have shown the same ability. In physical exer- 
cises, in deeds of daring, though they have sometimes fought bravely, 
they have not been conspicuous, and against all heavy physical 
human labour they have steadfastly set their face. In light arts with 
precious metals, jewellery, per se, they have condescended through 
necessity to succeed ; but their occupation, signally theirs, has been to 
let others work and to turn into commercial enterprise and profit the 
workings of others all the world over, whoever they might be. In 
philosophy, science, metaphysics, they have shown the most con- 
summate skill, and in all that may be called abstract in thought, 
as apart from the practical and mechanical, they have taken a first 
and highest place. 

The tone of mind of this race, on subjects of solemn interest, is 
moulded and moved by the traditions and regulations which have 
been handed down to it from age to age, and which have been 
accepted through all prosperity, through all tribulation; for these 
people either abide firmly by their primitive faith, or, leaving it, lapse 
into free thought. They are given to ceremonial, and their sacred 
ceremonies, from which the Church of Rome has largely copied, are 
rich in points of artistic beauty, especially in chant and song. I 
know no services more thrilling than some of their religious festivals ; 
the ‘ Reader’ singing, with the voice of an angel, the rich psalm or 
poem in his ancient native tongue; the burst of the refrain. 

I know nothing more exquisitely pictorial and poetical than a 
wedding ceremony as I have seen it performed by this race; the 
red tent pitched in the synagogue, the priest or rabbi at one entrance 
of it receiving the couple about to wed; the recitation, with re- 
sponses from the people, of one of the holy chapters or hymns; the 
declarations of the persons most concerned in the rite; the prayer of 
the rabbi; the bringing forth of the glass of grape juice or wine; 
the casting of the emptied glass upon the ground, and the treading it 
to pieces by the foot of the bridegroom ; the admonition, thereupon, 
that in the very midst of life at its brightest the inevitable must 
not be forgotten ; the benediction; and the exit of the married pair 
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from the canopy over them into the communion of their friends and 
well-wishers. This, taken as a whole, presents a wedding ceremonial, 
when it is well and richly carried out, that has its equal in no Church, 
not even in the Greek, which, though more ornate, is less solemn. 
Equally striking in impressiveness, though different in character, 
is their day of atonement and their strange weird mourning for 
their dead. 

In relation to their ultimate fate, the representatives of this race 
differ entirely from the other two. They meet it in ominous silence, 
the doubt of the Sadducee mingling with wonder. The dull listless- 
ness or fatalism of the race I first described is not theirs, for they are 
keenly endowed with the sense of fear. The highest hope and faith 
of the race I afterwards described is not theirs, for they are not 
naturally enriched by hope. Hence in rudest health they are, com- 
paratively speaking, inclined to gloom; optimist, never, pessimist, 
never, but inclining to philosophical meditation, which is most pro- 
nounced when, as their wisest man expressed—‘ O death, how bitter 
is the remembrance of thee to a man that liveth at rest in his 
possessions : unto the man that hath nothing to vex him, and that hath 
prosperity in all things: yea, unto him that is yet able to receive 
meat.’ 

Ruled by these modes of thought, this people when in adversity 
prepare for the worst and get ready for the morrow, realising better 
than any other their own proverb,—One knows not what a day may 
bring forth. So in adversity they hold on and live where others would 
fail and die; while in success they easily fall, and in wealth come 
across their greatest danger. 

They are not wanting in the sentiment of superstition, but their 
superstitions differ from those of the ghost sighter and apparition 
seeker. Theirs are visions, communions with things unheard and 
unseen by mortal waking senses. The human species is to many of 
them still endowed with mysterious powers which they at once detest 
and dread. They do not see wraiths; they would not open a window 
to let out a departing spirit ; they would not convey the news of a 
death to bees in a hive; but a dream they can dwell upon, and a witch 
or a wizard they will despise and yet accredit. 

In friendship they keep much to themselves, and, while they are 
strangely apt to attack, and even abuse, others of their own flesh 
and blood, they are closely allied as a family. In policy they are 
observant, cold, patient, watchful, ready. They are born with every 
quality for universal rule except persistent strength, and what the 
Saxon vulgarly calls ‘ pluck.’ In desperation they are brave and fight 
like demons, but they themselves would never fight if they could 
help it ; certainly never from the love of it. Independent in spirit 
at the bottom of their nature, they allow none whom they can govern 
to become their masters, even among themselves,—their very priests 
being to them mere readers, not pastors. But to unmistakable powers, 
over and above them, they bend like willows in the stream, retaining 
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their elasticity and biding the time for the stream to fall. This is 
their humility,—this also is their unbroken pride, of ages’ growth. 
It was written for them in language they have never forgotten, 
‘Burden not thyself above thy power while thou livest; and have no 
fellowship with one that is mightier and richer than thyself; for how 
agree the kettle and the earthen pot together? If the one be smitten 
against the other it shall be broken.’ 

IV. The representatives of another race whose peculiarities I fol- 
lowed out with some detail occasionally came before me. They are 
a small family compared with the others that have been mentioned. 
In complexion they are swarthy and dark, their eyes are very black, 
their hair dark, crisp, and glossy. Their head large. and well 
formed; the forehead broad and high; the features calm, keen, 
crafty ; the lower jaw projecting and massive; the neck thick and 
strong; the shoulders broad; the body often tall, powerful, well 
formed ; the limbs lithe and built for action. These people are true 
children of nature, a wandering class, living together, holding to- 
gether ; possessing an internal policy of their own which they do 
not care to reveal; a language of their own; a faith which seems a 
negation; an art which has no development except perhaps in a rude 
music. Yet when the members of this race emancipate themselves 
from themselves and mingle with the general community, when, that 
is to say, they become civilised, they exhibit evidence of very fine 
powers of mind as well as body. They retain superstitions tena- 
ciously for a long time; they retain their love of outdoor life, and 
look upon the horse, to which they are often very cruel, as an equal 
companion with man. They gain facility for travel, learn languages 
with great ease, and are essentially diplomatic in all they undertake. 
They are troubled with few fears, and have little trust in any skill 
or statement which they cannot themselves perfectly understand and 
believe. Essentially sceptical, stoical, and reserved, they hold their 
own in the cultivated phase of existence without offence, and con- 
ceal their original belongings with consummate self-possession and 
ingenuity. Many of them have thus risen to great eminence, and have 
left behind them works which might never have received commen- 
dation had the type of the family from which it came been recognised. 

I have now placed forward, as sharply as I could define them, the 
four characteristic races on our English soil. You will have recog- 
nised them already by their common racial names as the Saxon, the 
Keltic, the Jewish, and the Gipsy. The two first and the last, the 
Saxon, the Keltic, and the Gipsy, are now assumed by scholars to be 
branches of a great Indo-European family which flourished on the 
Ganges some four thousand years ago, and underwent a great dis- 
persion into India, Persia, Northern Europe, Central Europe, and 
these British Islands. The third race, the Jewish, is considered to 
be more distinct, unless the hypothesis that the ten lost tribes 
commingled with the Hellenic elements of the Indo-European fami- 
lies and moved with them be accepted as true. 
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For my part, while I admit that the philological discoveries 
which have recently been made forcibly support the idea of the deri- 
vation of the three races from the Indo-European stock, the physio- 
logical reading does not bear out the inference, unless it be that the 
Indo-European peoples originally were made up of several races, 
speaking one language, as the compound English peoples do at this 
day. Certainly, from a physiological point of view, there is as wide a 
distinction between a Kelt and a Saxon as there is between a Jew and 
a Saxon or a Jew and a Gipsy. 

The philological and physiological differences are, then, best 
blended and brought into harmony with each other by the not 
improbable supposition that the races were always distinct as races, 
while temporarily united in country and language by some common 
political union which ended in dissolution and dispersion. However 
that may be, we on English soil in this day are made up of the 
distinctive racial types which have been described, and which are 
temporarily linked in a common political and social bond. 

It is now my wish to pass from description of type to considera- 
tion of the life or vitality of the different races, and to the probable 
futures of that vitality ; and again, to the best efforts that should be 
employed by the truly thoughtful to maintain in healthful harmony 
the life and usefulness of the representatives of every type. But 
before [ pass to this topic I must dwell briefly on two other points 
which will help us to a clearer understanding of our subject. 

You will remember that in the earlier part of my discourse I 
explained that I had learned to detect racial distinctions by pecu- 
liarities of names. This is a very interesting and curious study, 
which opened itself to me in the following way. I observed that those 
who presented what I would call the Saxon type were known, as arule 
to which there were few exceptions, by a surname which had a marked 
signification. It was a name indicating a trade, such as Smith, 
Mason, Miller, Carpenter. Or it was a name indicating an office, 
as Judge, Sheriff, Warder. Or of a town or place, as Barnet, Forest, 
Fort; or of a colour, as Brown, Black, White. Or it was a name 
representing some substantial thing, like Stone, Mill, Wood, Hill, 
Steel. Or it was a name in which the three letters ard entered, 
meaning to resemble, or take after, or belong to, or be of the same 
nature of a thing. Or it was a name which had attached to it asa 
suffix the word ‘son.’ Or it was compounded by putting together 
two or three of these terms, as, for instance, in the name of the dull 
Saxon who issaddressing you. ‘ Rick,’ a store or heap, ‘ ard,’ belonging 
to, ‘son,’ a son, Rickardson ; or Richardson, Richard’s son. 

I observed, again, that those who represented the Keltic type 
were known, as a rule, by a surname which indicated a quality, as 
Jolly, Merry, Gay. Or that there was attached to the name a prefix 
like ‘0,’ O’Connor, O’Gowan, O’Neale, meaning the grandson of 
Connor, Gowan, Neale. Or the word ‘ Mac,’ meaning the son of, 
as MacDougal, MacIntyre; or the word ‘ Ap,’ meaning also the son 
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of some one, as Ap Rhys, Ap Howel, Ap Roger, Ap Richard, now 
very naturally corrupted, as Mr. Mark Lower, author of the 
‘Patronymica Britannica,’ tells us, into Price, Powell, Prodger, and 
Pritchard. Or, as is so common in Wales, the name of the father 
was put into the genitive case with a Christian name, as David 
William’s, meaning David of William; or Harry Johns or Jones, 
Harry of John, Jones. Or again, the name is taken from a place or 
an adjective with the word de before it, as De Ville, De Merveilleux. 

Once more I observed that those who represented the Semitic or 
Jewish type were known distinctly by three classes of surnames. 
Some were known by names originally Jewish, such as Jacobs, Levi, 
Moses, Solomon, Abraham, or by some modification of these names, 
such as Jacobson, Levison, Moss, Moser, Salmon, Braham. Others 
were represented by persons bearing Latin names, such as Magnus, 
Marcus. Some were assumed names, like Lawson, Lawrence, and 
Marshall. But most were represented by persons bearing the names 
of animals, such as Lion, Wolf, Buck, Hart, Hare, Hawk, Fox, and 
the like. These latter names are so characteristic that I never met 
with anyone bearing them who did not exhibit some unmistakable 
indication of Semitic descent. 

The members of the gipsy race, during their nomadic state, have 
little regard for names. I lived at one time near to Barnes Common, 
about seven miles from London, where until about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the London gipsy pitched his tent luxuriously and found a 
suburban home. One day I was called to see a poor gipsy boy who 
had sustained a fracture of the spine by reason of a blow from the 
shaft of his donkey cart. I crept into his tent and ministered to 
his medical wants, and for many weeks afterwards visited him daily. 
I got him sent to a London hospital, where he had every care; but 
he prayed so piteously to return to the open air and to his tribe, he 
was soon under my hands again, and remained so until the palsy of 
the lower half of his body with which he was affected ended in death. 
This attention of mine made me much liked by this wandering race, 
and I had an opportunity of studying them which few have possessed. 
I could never make out that they had, in their wild state, any syste- 
matic plan of name. They had no such name as we should call 
Christian, and it was not clear that they had any surname which 
passed from father to son through different generations. Sometimes, 
in imitation of the dominant races about them, they gave a half- 
name, such as Dick or Jem or Bec, to certain of their members,—the 
boy who was under my care was called Mat,—still I do not think 
this extended very far, and was perhaps peculiar to the part of the 
race which lingered near the metropolis. But when the gipsy has 
gone out of his tribe and has ceased to be a resident in it, he has 
commonly assumed a name. Roberts is one of these assumed names ; 
Willis is another, very common; Hovel, which is a word they often 
use for a tent, and variations of this, such as Howell and Hall, are 
still more common, the last being with them a very favourite surname. 
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Lee is another hardly less common, and you will meet constantly 
under all these names persons whose faces and forms, when you care- 
fully study them, declare often through many generations the source 
from which they emerged. They are, as a general fact, people of 
remarkable ability and character. 

From this question of names as identifications of race on English 
soil I would dwell for a moment on the other incidental point to 
which I said I must refer. This relates to the question of admixture 
of the races by intermarriage of one race with another. Of neces- 
sity in a mixed community like ours there must be considerable 
admixture, but it really is not so general as would at first be sup- 
posed ; and, as the tendency of each race is to revert through the male 
line to the original type, the races and their names remain singularly 
distinct all through the country, so that the typical form soon pre- 
dominates in persons in whom the bloods are admixed. Thus in the 
admixed families, Saxon-Jewish, Saxon-Keltic, Keltic-Jewish, the 
dominant type may usually be read, the pigments or colouring sub- 
stance of the eyes, the hair, the complexion, being as distinct as the 
mental peculiarities. The purest Saxon-Jewish family type is the 
blue eye and fair skin with dark hair; or the hazel eye with dark 
hair and fair skin. The purest Saxon-Keltic family type is the blue 
eye with ruddy complexion and golden hair. This in the young is 
the most beautiful of combinations. The Keltic-Jewish family type 
is very characteristic: the eyes hazel or amber coloured; the hair 
rich brown or auburn; the complexion ruddy but: a shade dark; the 
nose aquiline and exquisitely chiselled; the features of Semitic cast ; 
the tastes strong for music and for the pursuit of all that is pleasant 
in nature out of doors. Some time in your Welsh country the 
combination I here describe must have been very widely cultivated, 
for in names and faces we meet with it in all directions. Not long 
since one of our scientists thought he had discovered a race in 
Wales that was primitively distinctive. He was really looking at 
the Keltic-Semitic combination or family. The same combination is 
strongly marked in Cornwall, but it extends along all the Western 
coasts of our island, and to some extent along the Southern parts. 
In the Eastern and Midland parts it is scarcely seen at all. In them 
and in the Northern the Saxon type pure and simple prevails. 


VITALITY OF THE Races. 


Turn we now to the subject of the vitality of these races, their 
power, their endurance, their life. Until this subject is understood, 
medical science as curative of disease, sanitary science as preventive, 
are long in the rear of successful action. Until this subject is under- 
stood and reduced to scientific exposition, political action, as it is called, 
must remain as rank a quackery as it now so often is, with men be- 
lieving that they do what is being done for them by nature without 
any reference to them, their words, or their works ; and, with blood- 
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letting, 7.¢. the infliction of war and death by the sword as the one 
grand and only known mode of curing the fevers and fits and 
struggles and plethoras and melancholies and madnesses of nations. 

On English soil the Saxon race is yet the most powerful, as it is 
perhaps the most numerous. It is the most powerful physically, 
and, charged with the faculty for physical work and physical inven- 
tion, it adds to its own brute strength the invincible aid of 
mechanical invention. It is always keeping itself perfect as a vast 
machine, and conjuring up some new leverage by which to extend its 
own facilities for work. Its password is motion; its idol, energy. It 
is as determinate as the steam-engine, which it loves as a new 
brother, a creation of its own, as true, as strong, as certain, as 
ruthless to all who come in its way. 

In fact, with all its power the vitality of the race is not immortal. 
Many members of it die early in life, and are they, chiefly, who re- 
duce the natural term of English life, which might under healthy con- 
ditions be safely set at one hundred years, to little more than one third 
of that term. They die early, from many causes. They are much 
subject to that constitutional form of disease called struma or 
scrofula, and, as I have elsewhere shown, they suffer exceedingly 
from pulmonary consumption, consumption of the lungs. They 
suffer severely from mechanical shocks, overstrains, and accidents 
incident to their many severe, exhausting, and hazardous avocations. 
They suffer from confinement in their shops and workplaces, and they 
suffer with still greater severity from their mode of life, from in- 
temperance, thriftlessness, and domestic trouble. 

The Keltic race, less numerous in these islands than the Saxon, 
presents altogether a better vital capacity if length of life be taken as 
the test of vitality. In this race the nervous element predominates, 
and the forms of disease are of the nervous order. There is more of 
excitability and of disorder indicated by irritability of mind and of 
body than belongs to the Saxon or to the Jewish tamily. Thus the 
members of the Keltic race exhibit more of nervous disease in all its 
forms, and often wear themselves out in their fervour or devotion to 
some particular cause, object, person, or idea. They fall more easily 
than others into diseases marked by nervous excitability, irritability, 
dyspepsia, and irregularity of the heart. By habit they are much 
more temperate than the Saxon; but under example and excite- 
ment they are given to intemperance, which in them takes, not the 
heavy sottish form of Saxon inebriation, but the fierce vehemence 
and destruction which attend indulgence in the fiercest of the alco- 
holic poisons. To them the devil in solution is, and no mistake, 
a fiery devil. This leads to violent act, to violent result, to self- 
destruction, to sudden collapse under commotion, or sudden dissu- 
lution. But, constitutionally, the race, though not exempt, is fairly 
and comparatively free of taints of disease, and is constructed for 
the possession of a long and healthy existence under obedience to 
natural ordinance. 
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The members of the Jewish race have, up to the present period of 
history, presented the most remarkable of all the vitalities, and those 
of them who are united to the other races by ties of blood, though not 
by any profession or religious indication, are hardly less privileged. 
In England and Wales we compute that the number of professed Jews 
does not exceed fifty, some say not over forty, thousand; but in 
addition to these, if physiological readings be true, and I feel sure 
they are, there is an enormous Christianised Jewish population which, 
under exceedingly broad and Protestant principles, accepts the Chris- 
tian faith with a tendency to Puritanic simplicity and an all but Judaic 
method, and in which the names, the beliefs, the traditions of the Jewish 
people, as rendered in their sacred writings, find their repetitions, 
But I notice now, in regard to vitality, the most truly typical of the 
Semitic type, those, namely, who profess and call themselves Jews, and 
it is they, I specially repeat, who show an exceptional tenacity of 
life, under circumstances which at first sight would seem to cause the 
utmost resistance to life. I have investigated this matter with the 
greatest care, and, not to trouble you by repeating in detail what 
I have already published, I may state in brief terms that during all 
ages of life, under all conditions of life to which it has been sub- 
jected, under persecutions the most painful, under suppression of 
liberty the most determinate, under residences in confined quarters of 
towns that were practically prisons, under isolations the most pitiful, 
under contempts the most cruel, the Jewish family has maintained a 
vitality and health which is at once a model to the other families of 
men amongst which it has been destined, or, I should rather have 
said, permitted, to exist. The Jews are not free from proclivities 
to disease of a serious constitutional kind. They are comparatively 
free from consumption; they are comparatively free from diseases 
arising from unchastity; they are very free from those zymotic 
diseases or pestilences, small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, and such 
like, which carry off so largely the children of other races; they are 
very free, that is to say, they have been very free, from the diseases 
which spring from poverty; and they are very free, that is to say, 
they have been very free, from the diseases, fatal of fatal, which 
spring from idleness, ostentation, and luxury. The particular 
hereditary disease from which they suffer is cancer. According to 
my experience they are more disposed to that malady than either 
Saxon or Kelt, but it is not sufficiently widespread to affect the 
general results of the tenacious life pertaining to them. For the 
benefits they have received in the way of life and health, the Jewish 
family has been indebted to wise sanitary laws and regulations be- 
queathed to them from of old ; to thrift and provision for the morrow ; 
to peacefulness of heart; to domestic virtue, and most of all to 
sobriety. It is hard to tell whether, when set free from every 
political and religious oppression, left to make their own course in 
open competition with other peoples, receiving from their fathers 
the wealth of their past, wealth of wisdom, wealth of simple home- 
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liness, wealth of riches, wealth of vitality, they will retain and bank 
the same treasures, or take out and squander all. At the present 
time it is as if the finger of prophecy were pointing to the last- 
named fate. 

The nomad of English soil, the Gipsy, who still lingers in the 
tent, is not the healthiest nor longest-lived of the races. The seasons 
in their courses here fight against him, and civilisation holds him at 
arm’s length until he becomes civilised. He suffers much from diseases 
incident to cold and damp, like rheumatism and the affections of the 
heart and other vital organs which follow in its train; he suffers 
from neglect, precarious living, privation, and intemperance ; but in 
constitution he is strongly framed, and in the ranks of the civilised 
has more than the ordinary share of vital capacity and endurance. 

Such are the life-tendencies of these differing races of English 
birth on English soil. Their future! What shall that be? 


Tue Fotvure oF THE Races. 


We see, at this moment, the Saxon race predominant in power of 
a purely physical nature, power like that wielded by the hand of a 
giant, if not by an intellect gigantic. We see, at this moment, 
the Semitic race predominant by wealth and shrewd ability; a 
wise and discerning people holding the money and giving it forth 
with judgment and care to the toilers who wield the physical power. 
We see, at this moment, the Keltic race between the other two, 
conquered by neither, yet moved by both and moving both. To the 
Gipsy we may for the moment say farewell. One day perchance he 
may rejoin the native East Indian tribe from which for a while he has 
been broken off, and, having become one of the civilised of the West, 
may have an important say in the history both of East and West. But, 
now to him we may bid farewell. 

The three races, Saxon, Keltic, Semitic, in this day strive together, 
react on each other, and on the whole beneficially. The Saxon goes to 
the fringe of some new continent, carrying with him his other self, 
his lever, his mattock, spade, plough, axe, and other tool or engine. 
He cuts into the forest, he digs into the earth, he levels the roads, 
he builds rude houses, warm and comfortable enough for him if he be 
let alone; he sets up earthworks and forts ; he plans docks, builds 
and mans ships, and does it all often out of what he finds on the spot, 
taking everything as if it were his own, and fighting the owner if the 
owner dares to interfere ; crushing out all that comes in his way, yet 
not quarrelsome if he be allowed his own way. When he has made 
a rough holding, he lets the Kelt join him on terms which he keeps 
the key of, and the Kelt, with light heart and elastic mind, beautifies 
the place, and makes it more human; builds the temple, the theatre, 
themansion ; lays out the garden; introduces the picture, the sculpture ; 
improves and lightens the literature; lets in the light, the art, the 
beauty; in fact, furnishes the place and makes it happy. When 
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Saxon and Kelt have in their ways thus installed the community in 
comfort and position, in glides the Jew with his money bags, and ‘ will 
you buy, will you buy, will you buy’ becomes the ring of the street 
and the market. So commerce completes the whole. The Jew does 
more than this: he brings music also, enterprise, and, until he feels 
his way, long-sufferance and stability. 

In these combinations the three races help each other. Will the 
partnership survive? The danger underlying the Saxon is physical 
power. The danger of the Jew is money. Heaps of gold are the 
Goodwin Sands of the Jewish race. The Kelt is safer on these 
grounds. The Jew may amass wealth, may hold the capital, may 
dispense and equalise the capital; he is safe at that so long as he 
does not show his wealth, too feebly hidden, and does not attempt to 
dominate or put his hand into the works of the mighty Saxon engine. 
Let him expose his wealth, display himself on it, try to rule by it, 
and he is under that iron heel of Saxon power again as sure as 
ever he was before. This is his danger, and, as events elsewhere have 
shown, it is ever imminent. 

The danger to the Saxon is with himself of himself. Saxon and 
Saxon in conflict and other races oppressed by Saxon wrongs, wait- 
ing till they can be the dictators and masters of the sullen power, 
and he, making for himself domains and empires beyond his 
control, sinking under the burthen, and not daring to retract or 
recede until the resistance is overwhelming. The danger of the 
Keltic race lies in irritability and sudden action without due 
forethought, under excitement or impulse. This controlled, the 
Kelt, under fostering influence of knowledge, is equal to hold his 
own with any rival in race. 

The hope of all advanced scholars must be that these conflicts 
may be avoided. That men may learn to know each other racially 
as well as individually ; that they may understand the natural re- 
quirements of each race and let those requirements have legitimate 
play; that while they do not assume to change the foundations of 
nature, in which they will most assuredly fail if they try, they learn 
of her how her courses may be so naturally diverted that they shall pro- 
gress without injury to any one; that as the philosopher who defied not 
the lightning, nor attempted to stop it by his skill, gleaned from nature 
herself how to direct it at will, and by a mere line of wire to bring it 
harmlessly to the earth, its destination ; so they, in dealing with vital 
forces, mental and physical, may let them all have their vent and reach 
their destinations, directed in their course in such a manner that not 
a chance of evil shall ensue; that they shall comprehend that the 
greatness of the world will be best realised when all races shall join 
to produce the greatness; that for this end all races have some pecu- 
liar gifts which will add to the whole; and, that, as in the orchestra 
each one has a part which, in itself perfectly distinct, combines 
with the rest to make up the harmonious result, so in the world 
that is to come, even on this planet, the harmony for which the 
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whole creation yearns can be secured when every social part is 
brought by its best and wisest, and, according to its own conscience, 
holiest disposition, into communion and universal concord. 

I learn from what I have read and heard that you, who year by 
year for thirteen centuries past have met together at these historic 
festivals, meet in reverence and love of the dead from whom you 
sprang,—the dead who continue to live through you, to think, to 
speak, to act by and through you whom they are. 

There be some that look upon such love, such reverence, such 
recognition of the great past as so much empty holiday; as adhe- 
sion to a language that has passed out of date, and.to a custom 
that is worn out and decayed. I for one venture, with you, to 
dispute that criticism. If it be such a good thing to retain the 
dead monuments of the past that an Act of Parliament is being 
sought to secure that end, how much more precious must it be to 
maintain and retain those monuments of human history which have 
never died ; a language which is as true and living to-day as it was 
when this festival first was established; a custom as living and a 
social ceremonial as dear to those of to-day as it was to the genera- 
tions of the same race that have passed to their rest. Is a national 
poem so worthless that the oldest one of annual repetition should be 
swept away? I think not. 

But beyond this consideration, which a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries may of all men claim the privilege to support, there is 
another view which the social scholar ever keeps in mind and holds 
in heart, I mean the utilisation of such gatherings as this as aids 
to the fulfilment of that day of universal peace and brotherhood of 
nations, and common-wealth and common-health, which the purest 
and wisest of all ages have declared possible, and have magnified as 
the highest development of human effort and human felicity. The 
day when ‘there shall no more be an infant of days nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days.’ The day when it shall truly be said,— 


- omnis feret omnia tellus, 


all lands shall all things yield. 

If, keeping this day in hopeful sight, as sacredly as the perpetua- 
tion of your wonderful history, you shall let these festivals, year by 
year, be foretastes of that happy time; and, declaring your own 
liberty to maintain your individual life, shall learn to give equal 
liberty to all men of all races to maintain theirs ; then this Eisteddfod 
shall remain, a pillar in history, marking from date to date the 
course of human progress, until the whole world has accepted for 
its motto your motto, ‘God and all Goodness’—* Duw a phob 
daioni.’ 





Tue ‘Cock.’ 


NE of the most interesting relics of Old London which the pro- 
gress of improvement has hitherto spared to us—the ‘ Cock,’ in 
Fleet Street—is now at length destined to follow in the wake of its 
near neighbour Temple Bar, and make way for the changes required 
by the new Law Courts. The mandate has gone forth, and the pro- 
prietor only holds office until notice of removal is served upon him. 
Some months ago he quietly took down the sign which had so long 
stood over the portals of his famous tavern, and was as familiar an 
object to all frequenters of Fleet Street as the dome of St. Paul’s. 
Even the waiters do not know where the mystic emblem is depo- 
sited ; but they seem to have a firm faith that he will rise again and 
shine with newly burnished plumage over the doorway of some future 
hostelry safe for another century from the hands of either improvers 
or levellers. It will not, however, be the ‘Old Cock, and it will be 
mapy a long year before it gathers round itself any similar class 
of associations. The idea, indeed, may be only a fond expectation 
bred of a notion that the ‘Cock’ cannot die, which to persons satu- 
rated with its traditions seems a natural and not unamiable delusion. 
However, our business is with the past not the future. The bird of 
dawn has descended from his ancient perch, to save himself, perhaps, 
from being stolen. In a few days or weeks the gridiron, the mantel- 
piece, and the old oak tables will follow the sacred fowl, and the 
‘Cock’ will be known no more. He may only wing his way across 
the street, or he may vanish out of sight altogether; but either way 
the spell will be broken, and living men will never again talk of 
the ‘ Cock,’ except as a pleasant memory and a symbol of departed 
manners. 

As a matter of accommodation, there will be no difficulty in sup- 
plying its place, though it will be a long time before the chops, the 
steaks, the Welsh rabbits, and the porter will seem so good anywhere 
else. Cynics and grumblers there are indeed who maintain that 
during the last ten years the ‘ Cock’ has been ‘ falling off, and that 
nothing there is as good as it used to be. My own experience does 
not confirm this depreciatory view in any essential particular ; but 
even if there was any truth in it, the house possessed other attrac- 
tions, which always seemed to keep it full to the last hour of its 
existence. There was of course the sentimental attraction—the 
genius loci—though this, no doubt, was on the wane, except among a 
few enthusiasts like the present writer. In the next place the com- 
pany at the ‘Cock’ was, to the last, rather better than would be 
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found at most of the adjoining taverns, and the waiters better 
trained and better mannered ; and, thirdly, the situation was con- 
venient, close to the Inns of Court and Chancery Lane, and all the 
ancient purlieus of the law, from whose hands the ‘ Cock’ had raked 
in its golden barley from time immemorial. 

For the benefit of our country readers we may say, in a few words, 
that the scene of ‘ Will Waterproof’s’ reverie, of which more anon, 
was a long, low narrow room, which you entered through a dark 
passage opening into Fleet Street, nearly opposite Middle Temple 
Lane, and about half way between Chancery Lane and old Temple 
Bar. At the extremity of the passage, as you came in from the 
street and commanding a view of the dining-room, was the bar, long 
presided over by a courteous and facetious lady of unexceptionable 
manners and appearance, The shelves of her small snuggery were 
furnished with handsome china bowls telling of bygone orgies, but 
latterly never used even for the generous beverage whose name they 
bear; and I remember the only time that I nearly had a quarrel 
with Miss was on her refusal to allow me the use of one of 
them for a party of friends who were anxious on some great public 
occasion, I forget what, to drink the health of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Entering the room you threaded your way along a sanded floor 
between two rows of boxes, each one separated from its neighbour by 
curtains, according to the old custom. At the further end of the 
room were the stairs leading to the kitchen and the cellar; and 
about the middle of it, on the right-hand side, was the large fire- 
place, on which summer and winter stood a huge kettle of boiling 
water. There were fourteen boxes in the room altogether, most of 
which would hold six persons packed closely, though a few would 
take only four or three. But one great charm of the ‘Cock’ was, 
that it was seldom so crowded that you were obliged to be wedged 
in while you ate your dinner between two other men, whose elbows 
ran into your ribs at every mouthful they took. Quite recently, 
when the ‘ Cock’ had become a celebrated luncheon-house, it used 
to be as full as this between the hours of one and three, but we never 
knew it to be so at dinner time either lately or formerly. The tables 
and the benches were all of solid oak worn black with age; and over 
the fireplace was a curious piece of old oak carving reputed to be of 
James I.’s time. 

The house itself we know to have been in existence in Charles 
II.’s reign; for it was here that Pepys came in the year 1668 with 
companions, both male and female, and had a lobster, and drank 
and made merry till midnight. And we fancy that in point of anti- 
quity it took precedence of all its contemporaries. Mr. Pepys, how- 
ever, describes it as an ‘ ale-house,’ and it does not seem for some 
time to have stood on the footing of a regular tavern, like the ‘ Rose’ 
or the ‘Grecian.’ A coffee-house, in the proper sense of the term, it 
never was. Hence no doubt it is that we find no mention of it 
among the taverns and coffee-houses which were frequented by 
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Templars and men of letters in the days when taverns were clubs, 
Steele dates his ‘ Tattlers’ from ‘ Will's,’ from the ‘ St. James’s,’ from 
the ‘Grecian.’ He takes his friends from the country, who told 
him they never drank tea in the morning, to have their early draught 
at Dick’s. But he never mentions the ‘ Cock.’ The name never occurs 
in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ nor for the matter of that does the ‘ Cheshire 
Cheese,’ though it is commonly asserted, I know not on what autho- 
rity, that Johnson used to sit there with Goldsmith. It does not 
occur to the best of my recollection in any of the most popular plays, 
novels, or essays of the eighteenth century ; nor does Mr. Thackeray, 
to whom the tavern life of the last century and of the present was 
accurately known, take any of his characters to the ‘Cock.’ Harry 
Warrington’s solicitor digests his ill-humour with the young gentle- 
man’s patronising airs over a bottle of port at the ‘Grecian.’ Captain 
Strong, in ‘ Pendennis,’ when he can elude his duns, dines at the 
‘Albion’ and ‘goes to the play’ afterwards. When the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ is being projected, Mr. Bungay asks his literary friends 
‘to come and cut their mutton with him at Dick’s ;’ from which place 
also the unfortunate youth in ‘ Jeames’s Diary’ has that hot breakfast 
sent up to him which led to his ruin. But not a word of the ‘Cock ;’ 
and we should doubt if it was ever celebrated in literature till it 
found a vates sacer in the Laureate, whose wit will hand it down to 
posterity in company with the ‘Mermaid,’ the ‘ Devil,’ the ‘ Boar’s 
Head, and other renowned establishments—* its elders and its betters.’ 

It is curious too that this should be the case, since it is impos- 
sible to doubt that the ‘ Cock’ must have been well known to genera- 
tions of men of letters whose lives, we may almost say, were spent 
between Covent Garden and Fleet Street. One delights to think 
of the scores of bowls of punch, and innumerable pints of ale and 
porter which Fielding may have drunk in some of those old black 
boxes. Who cannot see him quite plainly darting round the corner 
of Chancery Lane, or hurrying across Fleet Street from the Temple, 
anxious to avoid the eye of that rather dingy looking gentleman who 
is hanging about the street with no apparent object, and eager to 
plunge himself into the delicious obscurity of the ‘Cock’? Smollett, 
Goldsmith, Savage, Smith, ‘the handsome sloven,’ one of the most 
interesting of the minor figures in Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
Boswell himself, one would think, with-many a writer, actor and 
lawyer, who afterwards became great and famous, must all have 
gone up and down that narrow passage, and have smoked, drank, 
and talked criticism and politics in sight of that roaring fire. Is it 
not lawful to believe that in early days, the days when he was living 
in chambers in the Temple on a very moderate income, here too may 
have come Cowper, and his friends Lloyd and Thornton, to talk over 
the next number of the ‘Connoisseur’? Of all the taverns in the 
world one would have thought the ‘ Cock’ the very one to have at- 
tracted Charles Lamb. Yet we find no trace of it in his works. It 
was just the very place for Hazlitt and his late beefsteak supper, the 
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one meal which he took in the day. And when Macaulay was living in 
Gray’s Inn on some two or three hundred a year, or still less, who can 
doubt that he too must frequently have dined there? There were no 
really cheap taverns in those days, at all events, where a gentleman 
could dine; and though the ‘Cock’ was never cheap, yet a good 
dinner could be obtained there for half the money it would have cost 
where every customer was expected to order wine. Such at all events 
are the reflections that used to run through one’s mind over a soli- 
tary dinner at the ‘Cock,’ when one peopled it at will with all the 
celebrities who were ever likely to have come near it. One could do 
the same to some extent at other Fleet Street taverns ; but none were 
so favourable to this exercise of imagination as the ‘Cock.’ The 
dark room ; the antique aspect of the furniture; the glow of the 
great clear fire; the seclusion of one’s curtained little box, were all 
favourable to meditation, to say nothing of the silence which very 
often reigned there; for I have known the time when with a dozen or 
fifteen men in the room there was hardly a sound to be heard, but 
now and then a low murmur of conversation from behind some distant 
curtain, which rather heightened the effect than interfered with it. 
Men sat and smoked, and sipped their grog, in a dreamy, sleepy 
manner which seemed peculiar to the ‘ Cock.’ There must have been 
‘some magic in the place,’ for I have never seen exactly the same 
kind of repose in any other house of public entertainment. 

Enough, however, of what may have heen. It is time we came 
down to the region of reality, and described a ‘Cock’ dinner, and 
those who ate it as they actually were. Tennyson, as we say, was 
the first to call public attention to this ‘noted’ house. Till then its 
chops and its steaks, its pints of port and of punch, had blushed 
unseen, save of those who partook of them. But with the publica- 
tion of ‘ Will Waterproof,’ the whole literary world began to take an 
interest in these good things, and to see them in imagination on the 
table. To have dined at the ‘Cock’ then, or still more to be on 
friendly terms with the waiter, was something to be proud of, and 
to talk about. The gloss had been taken off the subject when I 
first went there, but it was not yet stale, and was still available 
if a good opportunity occurred, to fill up a pause in conversation. 
The poem was published in 1842; and my first introduction to the 
‘Cock’ was some nine or ten years afterwards. William, the head 
waiter—head waiters have no surnames—was, I was told, the identical 
plump one; and of course I spoke to him on the subject. He was 
not one of the communicative, loquacious order of waiters by any 
means; and he was unable to see that there was anything in Tenny- 
son’s notice of him which he ought to consider as a compliment. 
All that could be got out of him was that the gentleman was not a 
regular customer, or he should have known him; and he seemed to 
think the introduction of the words ‘to which I most resort,’ was 
far from honourable on the part of anyone who did not come under 
the desirable designation of a regular customer. William was at that 
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time a man about fifty, rather under the middle height, square built, 
and as stout asa man can be without deserving to be called corpulent. 
He was good looking, but grave, taciturn, and so careful of his dignity 
that he at times bordered on the morose. When I knew him better, 
I wondered how I had ever dared to question him about Will Water- 
proof. In an illustrated edition of Tennyson, published in 18509, 
there is a vignette by Mulready representing the aforesaid Will, sit- 
ting note-book in hand, at a table in the middle of the room, his eyes 
cast up to the ceiling in search of inspiration, and an old gentleman 
peeping at him over the top of the curtain, which is emblazoned with 
a figure of the cock, carrying the pottle-bodied boy on his back, as 
described inthe poem. Regarding him with a curious eye is a youth- 
ful waiter on his way up the room, with a chop duly placed under its 
‘polished tin.’ But he can hardly be intended for the head waiter, 
while the costume of all the figures being of much earlier date than 1842 
gives the whole the air of a fancy sketch. The poet, then a young 
man, wears a cout witha collar up to the crown of his head; and the 
waiter, with a coat of the same cut, has also knee-breeches, a frill, 
and a huge bunch of seals dangling from beneath his waistcoat. 
Tennyson tells us that his pint of port ‘surpassed praise. If it 
really deserved that eulogy, the poet was more lucky than many 
frequenters of the ‘ Cock,’ who never found its wine more than pass- 
able at the best. There was, however, some really good wine in the 
cellar, though it might not suit the landlord to bring it out on all 
occasions, for since the fate of the tavern has been sealed, and he has 
been selling off his stock, I have shared a capital bottle of port at the 
old place. But even thirty years ago it was not often called for, and one 
might almost say never, by the usual frequenters of the’ house. These 
at that time were generally barristers or solicitors, with a sprinkling, 
perhaps, of journalists and artists. But the large majority were 
lawyers: the men who actually lived in the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn, 
and walked out to their dinners at the ‘Cock’ as naturally as a 
Treasury clerk walked down from Bury Street to his club. Clubs 
have multiplied enormously within the last generation, and at the 
present day there are few men in the Temple of the stamp to which 
I am referring who do not belong to one. Then it was different. 
There were great numbers of law students fresh from Oxford and 
Cambridge, many newly-called barristers, and some of high stand- 
ing, who either did not belong to clubs, or, if they did, preferred 
a dinner nearer home, and habitually went for it to one or other of 
the four or five really good taverns which then flourished in Fleet 
Street, or its immediate neighbourhood. Of these the ‘ Cock’ was 
undoubtedly the most popular; and as in those days its dinner and 
supper business was everything— its luncheon comparatively nothing — 
from about five o’clock in the afternoon till between one and two in 
the morning, its boxes were filled by a succession of customers, of 
whom the vast majority were gentlemen: public school and univer- 
sity men residing in the neighbouring inns of court. Among them 
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might be seen men who have since then risen to eminence in every 
department of life—law, literature, politics, science, art; and some 
who had already attained it. Even to the last, the ‘Cock’ had not 
lost all its original charm. Leading barristers, Queen’s counsel, making 
thousands a year, might still have been seen there in the evening 
down to the close of its career: as if anxious to catch its dying breath 
and pay their last tribute of respect to a crumbling shrine. But in 
those earlier days it was as much a matter of course with such men, 
if they were not married, to dine at taverns, as now it is to dine 
at clubs. And we are very much inclined to doubt if they were not 
nearly as well off. 

The fare at the ‘ Cock’ was limited: and the room too. No man 
could ask his friends to ‘ come and cut their mutton with him’ there. 
The boxes were such as I have described; and there were no private 
rooms. It was only suited for a little party of just two or three 
intimate friends, and for that purpose there were, in my opinion, few 
better places. True, there was neither soup nor fish, neither joints, 
entrées, nor sweets. But who really wants such things? There are 
few delicacies to be compared with a really first-rate mutton chop, 
hissing hot from the gridiron, and flanked by a large old-fashioned 
potato, floury and mealy, and boiled to a turn. Not one epicure in 
a hundred has ever tasted either: and to appreciate them properly 
one must bring to them an integra fames, innocent of even so much as 
an oyster. Let us suppose ourselves outside the ‘Cock’ between six 
and seven on a foggy November evening, just when the first approach 
of winter invests the gas lamps and bright shop windows of the London 
streets with such an air of comfort. We enter the dim passage, pass 
the lady in the bar, and are lucky enough to find the centre box on 
the left hand side, the one just opposite the fireplace, unoccupied. 
The two of us at once take possession of it, and William, Thomas, 
or John, whoever may be head waiter at the time, is soon by our side. 
To ask for the bill of fare at the ‘ Cock, or to inquire what there was 
for dinner, was a gaucherie of the worst description: proclaimed 
yourself a wretched outsider, ignorant of the town and its ways: 
unless, indeed, it raised a suspicion in the waiter’s mind that you 
were chaffing him. On the one hypothesis he would regard you with 
an eye of pity, on the other with a glance of scorn. Not, however, 
being novices, we at once give our orders in accordance with the 
custom of the ‘Cock.’ ‘A chop, waiter, and a chop to follow,’ or 
‘a chop and sausage, and u chop to follow, are among the formulas 
most frequently employed. ‘ New bread, or stale, sir?’ says the 
waiter, and, with the requisite intelligence in his possession, he pro- 
ceeds briskly to the end of the room, and shouts out our order to the 
cook. Retracing his steps towards the bar, he presently returns with 
bread and knives and forks, the latter till recently of steel ; and then 
adds the further inquiry, ‘ Any ale or stout, gentlemen?’ ‘ Pint of 
stout, sir; yes, sir: pint of ale I think for you, sir? very good, sir,’ 
and off he goes to reappear in due time with the foaming pewters. 
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The above banquet might be varied by ordering a steak instead of a 
chop: and this might be either a dinner steak, a small steak, or 
‘a point steak,’ the third only a more choice variety of the second, 
meaning a triangular piece of meat, not unduly fat, and warranted 
free from gristle. A dinner steak was about enough for a man’s 
dinner: but a small steak was not: and it was customary to supple- 
ment it by a kidney, or, perhaps, ‘an egg ‘on toast.’ The kidney 
might be done in the usual way, cut open: or, as they called it at 
the ‘ Cock,’ ‘ sniped,’ 7.e. broiled whole, so as to keep in all the gravy, 
which rushed out when it was cut, and saturated the toast underneath. 
The name was taken, I suppose, from the way in which a snipe is 
sent up without being drawn, so that his trail may be spread upon 
the piece of toast which should always accompany the dainty 
creature. 

‘ Where’s my chop, waiter ?’ ‘ And my steak,’ says our companion. 
‘ Coming, sir, directly ;’ and in another moment they arrive. Such 
another chop, sausage, and potato we defy London to produce. The 
‘Cheshire Cheese’ had rather the pull over the ‘Cock’ in the matter 
of steaks. But in chops the ‘Bird’ reigned supreme. It is so hot 
you are almost obliged to wait before you begin; the lean is done to 
a nicety, perfectly cooked, yet still showing the gravy ; the fat melts 
in your mouth, though the fire has purged it of all undue richness; 
the potato we have already described, there is nothing like it in the 
world; and though some rural bigots turn up their noses at all 
London sausages, a ‘ Cock’ sausage was extremely good though not 
made with herbs, as undoubtedly a sausage ought to be. 

‘ Follow chop, sir?’ says the waiter at your elbow suddenly ina 
loud cheerful, interrogatory voice, for he is not quite certain whether 
the one which he holds in his hand belongs of right to you or the 
man in the next box, who is looking at him reproachfully, as a dog looks 
when he sees you about to feed the cat. Of course, you say ‘ Yes ;’ 
and the other man tries to look as if he had not been expecting it. 
He addresses the waiter more in sorrow than in anger, and is presently 
comforted by the descent of another ‘ follow,’ which he appropriates 
without question. As you approach the end of your second chop you 
become aware that there are still wants to be provided for, and after 
a short consultation with your friend, who is just finishing ‘a snipe,’ 
two Welsh rabbits and two more half-pints are promptly ordered. 
The Welsh rabbit at the ‘ Cock’ was also a remarkable luxury; for 
they had the secret of imparting a flavour to it which I have never 
met with elsewhere. Those who knew the ‘ Cock’ took care to order 
‘a Cheshire rabbit,’ or else you got something inferior. But the 
high-class rabbit was a lovely condiment; what I have often tried 
to imitate, but never with the least success. At the proper time of 
the year the ‘Cock’ boasted radishes, celery, peas, or salad, all the 
best of their kind; and I forgot to say that you could always, if 
you chose, have cold roast beef. 

But dinner is over; the pewters are empty; the waiter has 
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whipped off the cloth and rubbed down the old oak board with his 
napkin; and now, if he knows you well, stands expectant of further 
orders. What shall they be? You can have either punch or grog; 
mixed punch, whisky punch, or gin punch; whisky and water, 
brandy and water, or gin and water. When the present writer first 
made acquaintance with the ‘Cock,’ they brewed a mixed punch 
served in large pint tumblers, which was the most delicious drink of 
its kind I ever tasted, either hot or cold; dangerous, no doubt; but 
still one tumbler could not hurt you. Tom Smart in ‘ Pickwick’ had 
six of what I have always fancied must have been very much the same 
kind of liquor. Still to smoke with a little whisky and water is 
perhaps preferable; and both the ‘Cock’ and the ‘Cheese’ were 
renowned for their whisky, the one excelling in Scotch, the other in 
Irish. Well, you have mixed your tumbler and lighted your pipe; 
the waiter has stirred up the fire; the kettle is singing delightfully 
about two yards off, and you feel you are thoroughly enjoying your- 
self. Ha! Who. comes here? Odway, to be sure, your old Oxford 
and Temple friend of many years’ standing. He is at once made to 
sit down, and it is felt that the party is complete. Odway is a very 
singular fellow; a middle-aged bachelor, of good family, with a 
fair private fortune which he does not spend; and living in garrets 
when he could easily afford a first floor. His habits, too, are eccen- 
tric. He usually begins dinner somewhere in the City about four 
o'clock, and gradually eats his way westward—an oyster here, a chop 
there, a kidney somewhere else, till he reaches the *‘ Cock’ about eight 
just in time for cheese. You may be joined before long perhaps 
by some other eligible acquaintance, and the talk that I can remem- 
ber under similar conditions in that dear old dingy room makes one’s 
heart ache. The set in which I lived at that time were all more or 
less addicted to classical scholarship, and that was one great topic of 
conversation. I once heard Odway make as good a classical joke at 
the ‘Cock’ as need be. He was told of a man of rather supercilious 
manners, who, going to see a prize fight, carried a sovereign in each 
boot. Ha! said our friend—this was a great exclamation of his— 
‘Ha! Licet superbus ambules pecunia.’ We were all great poli- 
ticians as well; and one man I remember in particular who passed 
his whole evening in sauntering backwards and forwards from ‘ Dick’s’ 
to the ‘ Cock’ and from the ‘ Cock’ to * Dick’s,’ who once after drink- 
ing sixteen glasses of brown sherry consecutively, suddenly started up, 
and suggesting that perhaps hell too might be divided into Liberals 
and Conservatives, and Lords and Commons, forthwith made two 
speeches, one for the Government and one for the leader of the 
Opposition in that part of the universe, which Tucian Gay might 
have envied. I only remember one bit of it, in which the orator 
referred angrily to the action ‘of certain Conservative devils in 
another place,’ which was much applauded at the time by the Tory 
members of the symposium. It was certainly not on such occasions 
as these that quiet reigned at the ‘Cock;’ but they were few and far 
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between; and on this particular one, we had, I think, the room to 
ourselves. 

It has been already said that the ‘ Cock’ in its palmy days was a 
well-kuown resort for supper, and towards midnight, if I remember 
right, a man in a white apron used regularly to make his appearance 
from Prosser’s, the adjoining fish shop, with a barrel of oysters 
mounted on a little round table, which he wheeled about from box to 
box, supplying the wants of men who came in from the theatres. 
The dinner hour was earlier then, and the theatres opened at seven. 
So that by midnight a man who had dined moderately was ready for 
another meal. I forget when the oyster man was given up; but it is 
several years now since the landlord found it useless to keep the 
house open for supper, and for some time it was closed regularly at 
eleven. This again fell to ten, and during the last year or two of its 
life I have found the doors closed at nine. The noctes ceneque 
Deim are all over now. The round table is dispersed. Many are 
dead. Some are famous. Some are far away from England; and 
all perhaps have passed the time of life when such gatherings are 
most heartily enjoyed. But no one who has ever shared in them, 
and who now reads these lines thousands of miles, it may be, from 
the smoky old ‘ Cock,’ but will remember them with fondness, and 
brood over his reminiscences for a moment in the spirit of Will 
Waterproof. It would be absurd to try to imitate in prose what has 
been done so incomparably in verse. But down to the moment of 
writing these lines the * Cock’ was still the place of all others for one 
of those solitary reveries which have all the sweetness of a stolen 
pleasure, which the older one grows the better one loves, and which in 
our maturer years are among the greatest reliefs from the worries 
and anxieties of actual life which nature has provided for us. 

Much of what has here been written of the ‘Cock’ might no 
doubt have been written of other good old taverns in the same neigh- 
bourhood. But not all of it. I have the tenderest recollections of 
Dick’s, with that pleasant dining-room, looking out upon Hare Court 
with its pump and its plane-trees. May my right hand never put 
pen to paper again if I forget the ‘ Cheese,’ and the merry Saturday 
nights we used to spend there over the hebdomadal pudding. But 
neither of them were quite like the ‘Cock;’ and, what is more, 
neither of them preserved to the last the same unbending allegiance 
to its old traditions which characterised their neighbour. At the 
‘ Cheshire Cheese’ they have established a luncheon bar! Of Dick’s 
I cannot say that I know what it is like now, for I have never 
entered its doors since the last of the old race of landlords left it, 
when it took to billiards, and became gradually plebeianised. But 
it was one of the best, if not quite the best, of the real old-fashioned 
taverns which lingered down to our own day. Many pleasant hours 
have I spent within its walls; but I fear that though the brick and 
stone are still standing, the old spirit has gone out of it, and I doubt 
if anyone could write a Will Waterproof in that coffee-room now. 
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But the ‘Cock’ was unmoved to the last. Some feeble and ephe- 
meral efforts it did indeed make, perhaps twenty years ago, to 
accommodate itself to ‘ modern taste,’ and it took in a newspaper 
and served up a hot joint. Some ‘werry sensible people,’ as Sam 
Weller might have said, have ever been of opinion that the alleged 
decadence of the ‘Cock’ was to be traced to this unhappy error—retri- 
bution of some kind being sure to overtake it for so gross a desertion 
of its principles: and they were fond of reminding one that the 
introduction of bitter beer some years ago had given the house a 
bad name, from which it was a long while in recovering. How this 
may be we cannot say. But it is but justice to the ‘Cock’ to add 
that its aberration was very short-lived. It soon discovered its 
mistake, and acknowledged its foolishness. The newspaper and the 
joint were discarded promptly, and chops and steaks resumed their 
original monopoly with renewed strictness. Henceforth neither bland- 
ishment nor argument could tempt the ‘Cock’ an inch either to the 
right or to the left of the beaten path which it had so long followed 
with advantage; and even now, with the doom hanging over its head, 
it preserves its dignity intact, and discharges its duties without 
betraying the slightest consciousness. Chops, steaks, and kidneys, 
new bread and stale, stout, porter, and bitter, come and go without 
a sign being visible that the last hour is at hand. The ‘Cock’ evi- 
dently means to die game: and when the fatal moment comes, the 


barmaid will smile good-night as if certain of seeing you on the 
morrow, and the head waiter will take his last twopence without 
moving a muscle. 

That time is not far off now, and when it has come and passed 
away, and the ‘ Cock’ has really disappeared, I shall feel as if I have 
lost: an old friend, and something more: one associated with some of 
the happiest days of my life. 


Hee data peena diu viventibus. 


As death removes one by one our human relations, life removes our 
moral ones. Life—that is, progress, improvement, energy—sweeps 
away the landmarks which represented certain phases of existence, and 
all the affections and emotions which distinguished them. Such a 
one to me was the old ‘Cock.’ I loved him well; and if anyone is 
astonished at my weakness, he will find traces of it, I fancy, in many 
another man who can sign himself as I do, 


An O_p TEMPLAR. 





Berrer Away. 


HERE is it that I am at this minute? I who have been hardly 
anywhere, and seen hardly anything ? 

There is an advantage in that. ‘The strangeness and freshness of 
things remain, even to one who has served in his vocation for thirty 
years. They go, from such as have been everywhere. Two days since, 
I listened to a friend giving an address. He made mention of the 
Mount of Olives; and said I have often been there. He spoke of the 
famous city of Ephesus; and said I have been there twice: there was 
not a living thing visible, but a fox which ran out of the ruined 
theatre. He has been pretty well everywhere: the next thing is to 
be Japan. But he confessed to me, on being severely interrogated, 
that something was lost. He is not surprised, now, to find himself 
anywhere. To that travelled man it is not so strange to bein any 
corner, how remote soever, of God’s earth, as it is to me to be here, 
by myself, on this beautiful afternoon in May, among the Kentish 
glades and hills. 

It is an airy road this: it lies high: the prospect it commands is 
wide. On the right, miles away, there is a broad river: on the left, 
miles away, there is a broad river, with a long line of bright green 
level stretching by its side. Those are The Marshes, which I had 
fancied would have looked black, like an Irish bogland. Possibly 
at a bleaker season they may. It isa pretty road: I have seen much 
prettier in Perthshire. And though there, on the right, are the 
renowned Cobham woods, the prospect as a whole is not so richly 
wooded as one had expected. Going on, I see before me a quaint 
little city. The outstanding features are a magnificent Castle, a 
ruin, yet glorious as in medieval days; vast, lofty, rising from the 
edge of the river: and a Cathedral Church, which is charming when 
you enter it, charming for its venerable surroundings when you are 
close to it. But the tower, which is all one sees from this point, is 
recent, and not worthy at all. 

For that is Cloisterham : known in prosaic fact as Rochester. I have 
been at Gadshill: I have gone over all the house: have been all 
about the garden, the meadow, the wilderness where the Chalet stood : 
Ihave gone through the tunnel which passes under the highway : 
and links the severed portions of the little domain. And now I am 
walking the three miles from Gadshill to Rochester, by the road 
trodden times innumerable by Dickens, and passing through scenes 
so dear to that great genius. Pickwick takes you speedily to 
Rochester. Great Expectations is all about Rochester, and the 
strange marsh country which reaches along the Thames from Graves- 
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end to the Nore. Edwin Drood takes you to Rochester again and 
keeps you steadily there. And the last lines the magician’s hand 
wrote on the beautiful June day on whose evening he was stricken 
down, are a description of the lovely Kentish country in its June 
luxuriance and glory, and the delightful city: the last paragraph of 
all describing the morning service in Rochester Cathedral: describ- 
ing it not very sympathetically, and therefore by no means accu- 
rately. The fact was, that Dickens in his later days had not much 
experience of any services, Cathedral or other. One recalls the easy 
way in which the Ettrick Shepherd records the ecclesiastical pro- 
clivities of another teller of stories, who has charmed even more 
thousands than Dickens; and who lived in a country and an age 
wherein public opinion put stronger pressure upon human beings than 
in London or in Kent in 1870. James Hogg, celebrating the noble 
qualities of Sir Walter Scott, brings his pean to a climax in these re- 
markable words: He was no admirer of sectarianism, and seldom 
went to church. It was astrange way of putting the fact in Scotland, 
about the year 1833. 

Never mind about that. Both Dickens and Scott have preached 
to their fellow-men as very few, whether in church or out of it, ever 
did. Andeach sleeps beneath the Church’s shade. I say to myself, in 
amazement, walking down this hill, making for the new bridge that 
spans the Medway, I have been at Gadshill: I have been in his study, 
and the room in which he was stricken down, in which he died: I 
have been in every corner of the bit of ground he held so dear: I 
have seen traces of his orderly ways, his tidiness, his love of light and 
brightness, his desire not to be overlooked and stared at: I have 
marked that in his garden, not to be annoyed by gaps in the box- 
edgings of his walks, he sacrificed beauty to accuracy, and edged his 
walks with unesthetic bricks. And as for the tunnel, it is dis- 
appointing. You go down a deep weil, whose sides are ivy-clad: you 
pass under the highway: and then climb up another similar well. 
There was ten times the trouble of walking across the public road : 
but then, there was the sense that the little estate of eleven acres was 
made into one instead of being cut in two. Doubtless, too, there 
were summer days on which a crowd of sight-seers would have 
gathered before the luncheon-hour, to behold the inspired and im- 
mortal Cockney returning from his forenoon’s work in the Chalet, up 
among the June branches, and the June scents and sounds, had it 
remained needful for him to cross the public way. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope asserts, on one of his sunshiny pages, that it is esteemed by 
the rising author as a great reward, monstrari digito. But after 
the heights of fame have been reached, it appears to become painful 
to pass through this life amid whispers of That’s him [sic]: Here he 
comes: There he goes. The house is smaller in all respects than one 
had expected : the rooms are small: the public road passes in front, 
very close indeed. The more pleasing view of the house is from the 
meadow behind it. Cobham woods, greatly beloved by Dickens, 
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come near on that side: but distances to him, who enjoyed a walk of 
fifteen miles, were less than to most men of his years. It is not here 
as at Abbotsford, where things remain as nearly as may be as the 
Wizard left them. Gadshill has passed into other hands, and belongs 
to the race of Dickens no longer. In the study,a chair and table 
like his stand in the old place. Many have seen Mr. Fildes’ picture 
of The Empty Chair: Gadshill, June 9, 1870. His bookshelves 
remain. In these days of oak, one is surprised to find them of 
mahogany. But the door abides, covered with backs of sham books. 
None of the titles are quite so felicitous as Hood’s ‘Cursory Remarks: 
on Swearing.’ Yet there are three volumes, Burke (of Edinburgh) 
‘On the Sublime and Beautiful:’ three more, ‘ Five Minutes in 
China :’ one, Hudson’s * Complete Failure:’ and twenty, ‘ The His- 
tory of a Short Chancery Suit.’ It may here be said that the history 
of Burke (of Edinburgh) is being forgot: I have found educated 
people who never heard of him. He was well known once: better 
than a more deserving man who bore the same name. A Scotchman, 
who held a distinguished place in his day, was once invited to dine 
with Louis Philippe. After dinner, the King took the Dignitary 
into his special library, and said *‘ You see, I am well provided with 
your English literature: there are all the writings of your illustrious 
countryman Burke.’ But the eminent Scotchman had never heard 
but of one Burke: and he burst forth ‘Burke, the blackguard! I 
went all the way to Edinburgh and saw him hanged!’ On this, the 
Monarch turned the conversation to other matters, no doubt of great 
interest. 

But we shall never get on at this rate. It was Dickens who wrote 
Let there be no meandering. Gadshill is a possession for ever: or 
at least for as long as I shall want it. [have come out from the little 
gate: passed the little Inn where Dickens put up his friends when his 
own house was over-crowded : parted (with due thanks) from the kind 
friend, never seen till to-day, through whose introduction the house 
was opened to me: and now I am drawing near to Rochester. It is 
all very strange. I have passed the cross roads, where a road runs 
into the Hundred of Hoo, the marsh country. By the wayside, in a 
shady spot,a tramp of specially villainous appearance, seated on a 
stone, as I drew near, began to sing, in a loud and not unmelodious 
voice, a verse of one of good Doctor Horatius Bonar’s hymns. Much 
parochial experience has made some folk more suspicious than of yore. 
And I confess that coming down Gadshill, one reflected on Sir John 
Falstaff’s statement that he had worn out his voice in singing anthems, 
as the villainous-looking tramp, regarding me with a keenly-observant 
eye, lifted up his voice and sang (in good time and tune), Then, O my 
Lord, prepare My soul for that great day: Oh wash me in Thy 
precious blood, And take my sins away. It may have been Jasper, 
formerly leading Tenor in the Cathedral Choir, returned from a 
lengthy sentence of penal servitude for killing Edwin Drood. Now, 
passing under a railway bridge, one has entered the street of Strood, 
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which is the portion of Rochester on the farther side of the Medway 
from the Castle and Cathedral. By-and-by, here is Rochester 
Bridge ; a new one, which has taken the place of that over which Mr. 
Pickwick looked on a sunshiny morning many years ago. Alongside 

‘it is a great and ugly viaduct, by which the railway, coming from 
London, makes for Canterbury and Dover. Cross the Bridge: and 
to right and left everything you see makes you feel that you are 
indeed in Cloisterham. 

It is reward for the privation of very much, that the capacity of 
vivid wonder at finding one’s self in a strange place abides even in 
one who has grown old. 

Standing in the corner of the dining-room at Gadshill in which 
Charles Dickens died, one recalled the touching lines written by his 
daughter : 

* As during his life Charles Dickens’s fondness for air, light, and 
gay colours amounted almost to a passion, so when he lay dead in the 
home he had so dearly loved, these things were not forgotten. 

‘The pretty room opening into the conservatory (from which he 
had never been removed since his seizure) was kept bright with the 
most beautiful of all kinds of flowers, and flooded with the summer 
sun.’ 

And going back just a page, one reads: 

* Charles Dickens remained in the same unconscious state until 
the evening of this day, when, at ten minutes past six, the watchers 
saw a shudder pass over him, heard him give a deep sigh, saw one 
tear roll down his cheek, and he was gone from them. And as they 
saw the dark shadow steal across his calm, beautiful face, not one 
among them—could they have been given such a power—would have 
recalled his sweet spirit back to earth.’ 

One is deeply touched by these last words. They were written, 
one knows, not without a tear: and the eyes moisten in reading them. 
But I am not sure at all what is meant: possibly the writer could 
not exactly tell. Is this just the pathetic Better as It Is: said times 
without number with no reason at all, because it would break the 
heart if one did not make believe that it isso? Is it that one is so 
sure that the friend who has gone, has gone to things infinitely 
better (but not to be spoken of unless by those professionally ac- 
credited), that one would not wish him back to worldly troubles ? 
Or is it that things have come to such a pass here, that one is best 
away from them? I do not suggest at all the anywhere, anywhere, 
out of the world: there must be shame as well as sorrow before it 
comes to that. And though the last days were days of special love 
and honour, one recalls how a good man, telling that he had stood 
over the open grave of a great evangelist of later days, said, ‘ I did 
not feel sorrowful: for he was weary, weary in the work.’ And 
though the daughter of the lovable genius gone thus said of her 
father that he was Better Away, this was not the unlamented depar- 
ture of the old Jewish story. I find not many know that the Bible 
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contains the words He departed without being desired: died, that 
is, and nobody missed him: nobody cared. You don’t like exactly 
to say that you are glad that any one is dead: the utmost. length 
permitted is that you are not sorry. And a whole nation did at least 
once say just that of an unbeloved King. But here, the paradoxical 
thing is, that speaking of one greaily beloved and bitterly lamented, 
taken while he was still enjoying life keenly, even to little things like 
the lamps he had hung up in his conservatory (he is gone twelve years 
and he would only have been seventy now), a daughter who was a 
pattern of affection and duty should say she did not want her father 
back again. Iam perfectly aware that we have all said exactly the 
same thing in like circumstances. One’s heart goes entirely with 
the good daughter in her touching declaration: but the head is per- 
plexed. It is not as when one has felt, in the first bitter grief, that 
the lost friend was so weary, so broken, life had become so ravelled, 
so incapable of coming to anything satisfactory now, that it was best 
to go. Still less as when one has felt that the lost friend had got 
upon a perilous slope whence the tendency was to unnamed sin and 
shame: and one was thankful he was dead without some awful ex- 
posure. Even there, though far less than thinking merely of ‘ hollow 
cheek and wasted eye,’ the curious dualism of inconsistent feeling is 
well known by most of us. ‘ Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee 
live: Ask me nomore.’ I suppose the inconsistency has always been, 
and will be to the last. All the same, I am going to look into it. 

A commonplace (I suppose) is something which a very great 
number of human beings have felt, and which a considerable number 
have said. So, at this stage in the world’s history, anything that is 
true is likely to be a commonplace: human experience has been 
pretty well exhausted. And thinking of the Better Away, let us 
begin with simple things, which we can all understand. ne sits 
down in an easy chair on a winter night beside the warm and cheer- 
ful fire, in the room where one has gone through much work. Your 
books are all around you, gleaming pleasantly in firelight andlamplight. 
There is not one of them but cost you some thought whether you could 
afford it before you bought it: though I do not think you ever 
repented buying a book. And then one thinks, specially when the 
years behind have grown many, one must go away from all these 
things: goaway and never come back to them. When one is carried 
out from one’s door, it is perfectly certain, whatever may happen 
elsewhere, that you never will enter it any more. This cannot be 
said too strongly, or too often: in any case, Shakspere thought so. 
‘Thou ’It come no more. Never, never, never, never, never!’ One 
is not enthusiastically attached to this life: but one has got very 
much accustomed to it. All the familiar things must be left. You 
may remember the awful description Mrs. Oliphant gives of an 
zsthetic idler dying: ‘I have not the least idea what Iam going 
to:’ I am not sure of the words, but that was the idea. What 
many people have a clearer thought of is, as Fielding put it, that 
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‘this little chamber will be exchanged for a worse-furnished box :’ 
and the rain will fall heavy and the wind howl strangely on a dark 
winter night over one’s grave. Very great and good folk have 
thought of just that, and in any case not said they were looking 
farther on; yet declared they were attracted by the prospect. It 
may suffice to recall one of the grandest passages in all poetry, which 
relates the wish of a certain Job: and which some people would 
admire more and read oftener if it did not occur in the particular 
Volume which contains it. Yet one remembers, too, how Charles 
Lamb, though he never had much of this life, yet clung to the little 
he had, and put away the thought of leaving it. 

There are cases in which, for the purposes of art, there is but the 
one way. Little Nell had to die. So hadlittle Paul Dombey. They 
were too good for this world. it was impossible even to admit the 
idea of letting them down from that elevation to a prosaic living 
happily ever after. And you may find strong proof how deep-set in 
human nature is the conviction of the more ethereal altitude of a 
celibate life, in the fact that to have made Nell grow strong, and get 
married, and have twelve children, would have cast a certain absur- 
dity over the angelic and supernal grace of her childish days. It may 
here be said, too, that as one grows old, the making all stories which 
end happily end in marriage, seems to found on as childish an 
illusion as the belief in pixies and fairy-rings. Cannot some bold 
romancer strike out some other ending which shall satisfy the heart, 
yet deliver us from as unreal a conventionality as the two or three 
notes with which operatic songs almost always end, or the three 
awful bangs which conclude an overture ? 

One shrinks, it was said, with an instinctive shrinking, from the 
first-meeting idea of exchanging the warmth and light of the pleasant 
tireside for a locality which must needs be very cold and dark: never 
fully realising that what of us will be in that locality will not care at 
all about cold and darkness. But one has sometimes thought that the 
human shrinking from the suggestion that one is Better ‘Away i is yet 
more emphatic, looking forward to the day when one shall have been 
gone ten years and is practically forgot. I fear we are all so selfish 
that it would be a pang to go back after a little while, and find how 
very seldom we are missed. Ah, you who went from bitter tears and 
hearts broken at parting, stay where youare (wherever it be) and re- 
member these things: Do not go back! Apparently it is not possi- 
ble you should: and the arrangement is wise and considerate. I 
have passed through the loveliest scenery on a magnificent summer 
evening with one I know. The glowing green, the sapphire sky, 
the flood of sunshine, how we both enjoyed them: and how beautiful, 
with a heavenly beauty, all the world seemed! But I thought of 
one, gone for years from his home: never forgotten: yet somehow 
seeming but a poor faded shadow in that hour of miraculous gleam 
and glow: and I was very sorry for her. No doubt, if one could have 
seen her in that moment, it would have appeared that she was not 
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sorry for herself. And in a keener degree, when one has beheld a 
handsome young widowsinging with vehemence a sentimental song, not 
a trace of the weeds of bereavement left about her, and surrounded by 
the flatteries and assiduities of men not unaware of the fortune at- 
tached to her attractive personality, one has felt a profound sympathy 
for the poor husband who is so completely blotted out, and been aware 
that one would not by any means like to be in his place. So is our 
feeling ruled by illusions. 

Better Away, is the thought of this page. Is it better for one’s 
self? or better for other people? There are homely ways of putting 
this latter alternative. There comes back to me, just in this moment, 
with a startling distinctness, a sentence said in my hearing when I 
was a little boy: of course it was not said to me. I behold a very 
shrewd old Scotch face. I hear a loud voice that speaks with a 
strong Scotch accent. The subject of conversation is a family of 
pretty girls, now in wealthy circumstances and well-educated, strug- 
gling for greater social consideration in a certain community, but not 
struggling with entire success. ‘If they could get old John under 
the moulds it would be better for them:’ such were the words. The 
poor old father, through whose industry the wealth and the culture 
came, must be got rid of. I daresay he often thought as much him- 
self, with a sorrowful heart: and in any case, he speedily departed. 
If you or I, my reader, had been old John, the judgment, though 
sound, would have been painful to hear. It isa sad thing to be aware 
that one is an encumbrance, a hindrance, to those for whom you have 
done everything and practised stern self-denial. We should pro- 
bably think, might not a corner be spared in the handsome mansion 
we paid for, if not a chair among the fashionable folk for whom we 
are no fit company? To be bluntly told one is not wanted, however 
true it may be, is a trial. But cases may be supposed in which it 
would be a heart-break. 

We have been thinking of instances in which it is the parent that 
must be got rid of. We have known instances in which it was the 
child. And in a sorrowful world, there is not a sadder possibility. 
Just two days since, walking with a friend by a very gloomy summer 
sea, on a very dark June evening, I listened to an awful story of the 
incorrigible badness of a young man who was dragging an honoured 
name through the mire. I said, ‘ But what will they do with him?’ 
The answer was, ‘ Oh, he'll have to be Shipped.’ Though the phrase 
was new, the imagery was expressive, and one was aware what was 
meant. Ah, get the black sheep out of sight, somewhere beyond the 
great sea! My friend went on to say, speaking of a certain great 
city, * When you go there, you will hear people saying, Mr. Smith has 
two sons Shipped, and the like, just as a matter of course.’ Too much 
pocket-money, and young lads getting their own way, result in this. 
And the poor father and mother sometimes, though not by any 
means always, go about broken-hearted to their life’s end. Some take 
it quite easily, out of sight being with them out of mind. Or, asthe 
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schoolmen said, De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est 
vatio. Some folk merely think of getting the trouble away from 
here. They are able to forget that the Shipped one lives on still, 
though far away. Out of sight, with them, is tantamount to having 
ceased to be. I suppose we have all some vague feeling that when 
a human being goes out of your door, or turns the corner of the street 
and passes out of sight, he disappears wholly: in any case that there 
is a marked break in his life. Ah, to the man that lives, life is con- 
tinuous: whatever it may be to those that look at him and think of 
him: your brother is your brother still, though starving on the streets 
of Frisco. And to say it serves him exactly right, is not much comfort. 
All that can be said is, that the Shipped black sheep goes to destruc- 
tion where it does not so conspicuously disgrace those at home. 
Likewise, that when there is a dinner-party at home, it is not quite 
so real that he is cold and hungry in Colorado as if he were so in the 
street before your windows, and in hearing of your hospitalities. All 
the same, I used to wonder how some fathers and sisters manage to 
live at all, knowing the facts I know. I wonder yet. Has it come 
to this, that the best you can desire is quite to forget the bright little 
boy whose childish ways bring the tears to your eyes when you remem- 
ber them: who is dead, dead utterly, in the sodden hulking scamp, 
liar and cheat, whom you dare not hope to see again in this world or 
inany other? It is a bitter world to many: but one might find heart 
to bear nearly anything but that. 

Let such thoughts be put away. Let us go rather to the less painful 
prospect of getting away one’s self. There are moods in which that 
prospect is continually before us: and it is best to look straight at it. 
One knows some little of the weariness of the old pauper woman who, 
being set before the guardians of the poor, and asked if she was in- 
deed a hundred years old, burst out, ‘God knows whether I am or 
not, gentlemen, but I feel a thousand!’ Everybody who has passed 
middle age and had to work hard sometimes feels even more. John 
Knox was a very strong man, and anything but fanciful or senti- 
mental. Neither did he live to be very old. Yet on a certain sum- 
mer day he departed from this place where I write to another where 
he hoped quietly to die, and in fact did so; ‘ desiring that I may end 
my battel: for as the world is wearie of me, so am I of it.’ The 
time comes, at which, in all good faith and in perfect calmness, you 
feel you have had enough of it. You are satiated. I suppose you 
may be aware that you have had enough of life, just as you are 
aware you have had enough of dinner. It is not a matter of reason- 
ing. Simply you feel it so. 

My friend, tell me the truth. The daughter of Charles Dickens 
spoke of the one who had gone: and though the loss to her was un- 
speakable, and he too was still brightly enjoying this life, she said he 
was Better Away. A good many people I have known, looking from 
the other point of view, thinking not of another but of themselves, have 
thought they would be even so. The vulgar notion, I suppose, even 
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yet, is that kings and queens make the best of this life. Yet, not 
long before he went, Prince Albert said to his wife, ‘I do not cling 
to life. Youdo; but I set no store by it. If I knew that those I 
loved were well cared for, I should be quite ready to die to-morrow.’ 
Of course that good man spoke sincerely. Most men are less out- 
spoken: but if you got at their real feeling, however prosperous and 
esteemed they may be, you would find that after the turn of life, 
there are many mornings on which they envy those whose names 
appear in the death-list in the newspaper. You may say this is mor- 
bid. Possibly it is. All the same it is real. Whena man is pressed 
by evils he cannot mend, there are but the two things: to bear, and to 
get away. And you will many times think the second the easier and 
better. Even when there is not positive suffering from which one 
would be thankful to be delivered, the burden which is laid upon 
many men in a highly-civilised country is beyond their strength. 
I remember well, when a boy, an old gentleman engaged in a busi- 
ness in which he had made a large fortune, who used to worry one 
when asked to do anything by saying to himself even as he addressed 
himself to do it, So tired. One felt no sympathy whatsoever with that 
over-wearied yet most successful man. It seemed a piece of affecta- 
tion and pretence. Gradually you come to understand the thing, 
and to know that it is a sorrowful reality. And where wealth and 
success have not come, the weariness is greater; though possibly 
borne with no complaint. I have heard of a little boy, who being 
told to go and ask his overburdened father to do something for him, 
replied, ‘I don’t like to go. He always does what I ask him, but he 
moans. Hewas but a very little boy: but hearing that inarticulate 
complaint, like that of an overladen camel, he felt that there was 
something amiss, and he shrank from laying anything more on one 
whose load was too great already. But the little boy was too sym- 
pathetic for this world: others beyond reckoning would never mind 
the moaning at all, so they got what they wanted. There are 
mothers-in-law, there are wives, there are children, who will without 
the least remorse squeeze the poor spiritless drudge, to the last 
struggle and the last shilling. One has seen the plague of locusts 
come down on various anxious homes, and on some very heavy hearts. 
There are women who have tied themselves to such husbands: there 
are poor men who have tied themselves to such wives: that the only 
thing remaining is to get away from the miserable home. I fancy 
that a thoroughly unhappy marriage is the thing above all others which 
will make man or woman conclude that there is no more to be made of 
this life. Not everyone could take such a trial with the easy disre- 
gard which was shown by a singular Prime Minister of a former 
generation. And even he must have sometimes thought that this 
was not what he had at one time anticipated. Coming down to 
physical discomforts and disabilities, there are men who would say, 
Things are so bad, as concerns teeth, digestion, lameness, gout, that 
really one is far better out of it all. And when the gripe of pain 
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is at its savagest, it comes to poor Frederick Robertson’s cry, ‘ I 
cannot bear it; let me rest.’ It comes to the anguished Mirabeau’s 
entreaty for something to make him unconscious of agony: Dormir ! 
He could not speak: but he wrote the one word. Less tragic, less 
urgent, but as real, is the desolate sense in many, I am such a crazy, 
rickety machine, in body and mind, that I am no good: to anybody : 
and I am much better out of the way. You can think of some poor 
creature, toiling at his desk with bleeding lungs to write wit to earn 
his children bread, and driven half distracted by any sound that 
jarred the shaken nerves,—knowing how the little boys must be 
hushed by the care-worn mother into an unnatural stillness, yet hear- 
ing sometimes the laugh that showed the elasticity of the childish 
heart. amid even such unnatural surroundings,—as saying to himself, 
in all seriousness, ‘ Now I have such an uneasy, anxious temperament, 
that it is not fit I should stay to overcloud these bright young lives. 
They are afraid to speak to me when I am locked into my room, in 
the dark hour of excessive toil, or the darker hour of going over my 
accounts, and scheming how I may pay my way. If I could but 
leave them and their poor mother in any decent measure provided 
for, I should be thankful to get away.’ 

Without quite coming down to that, the Better Away will cross 
even a cheerful and hopeful mind, growing old, when the conviction 
comes that there is no hope of doing any better work than one has 
done already: possibly of doing any good work at all. Sir Walter 
said that the right place for him was the grave, when he found he 
could write no more. You never fancied, you who minister to some 
little rural flock, that you were the least bit like him. Yet, in your 
lowly way, you suffer as he suffered. You work, like a slave, for 
several days, writing a sermon you fancied wholly new. You never 
worked what mind you have harder. Then you are told, with awful 
candour, by a friendly critic, that the discourse did not contain a 
sentence which you had not said before. Is it not time to go? Of 
course it is quite proper for all critics to tell an aging author that 
his day is over: he is merely repeating himself, and the whole thing 
is very poor. These good men are doing no more than their duty. 
But when one reads: such a passage as one in Dean Alford’s diary, 
near the end, when heart and nerve were failing, and he had read an 
unfriendly notice of a work which had cost him much thought and 
labour, it is with sorrowful sympathy. With that good and eminent 
man, any falling off need not have been more than temporary: the 
result of long and excessive over-work. If he could but have allowed 
himself a good long rest! And he was but sixty. 

I do not know whether Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ is known to all readers in 
these days as it used to be when it was in all school-books. It has 
passed from these now, giving place (in some cases) to very transient 
rubbish. Still, it is a poem to which one refers, without quoting it. 
And we may hope that everybody knows the famous verse, in which 
he suggests that nobody ever goes quite willingly away from ‘this 
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pleasing, anxious being.’ But it is ever to be remembered that Gray 
was a bachelor. He lived in quiet College rooms. He knew nothing 
of the cares of. house-keeping. His income -was always ampie. 
Above all,-he knew nothing of the wp-bringing of children: the cost | 
of garments and little shoes and schooling: the development of the 
independent will as. years go on: the eccasional choice of evil rather 
than good: theawful black sheep: the little household scattered over 
the wide world, He did not know how heavy the burden grows, how 
rent the interests, how weak the heart, how desponding the sense that 
you can do nothing, towards the end. None are so tired out, as men 
and women who. have had the inestimable treasure yet the unspeak- 
able anxiety of many children. And after all, the great thing that 
makes human beings feel they are Better Away, is the sense of being 
quite worn out. When one was young, one used to think that old 
people, specially those in conspicuous places, ought to have been dead 
long ago. You wondered they had the face to stay here so long: 
like Mr. Outram’s old woman to whom he had sold an annuity, and 
who, impiously as he thought, persisted in far outliving the scriptural 
measure of human years. But when one is young no longer, one’s 
views on this subject change. It is not now the sense that we ought 
to yield our places to others, and give them their turn, that weighs 
with us. It is the sense that one is wearied, and fain would sleep. 
One has no longer heart for the struggle and the race: let us slip 
away. 

= not sure that wearied folk, thinking it quite time to go, 
think much of where they are going, or what they are to be. I 
believe that when people wish themselves away, they think the great 
change an End, a Cessation. They do not clearly take in that it is a 
Beginning. Mrs. Fanny Kemble said, wisely, to a poor girl who 
said she was so worn out that she sometimes thought of killing her- 
self, ‘Don’t do that. It would be running away from school: and 
you may find yourself set to harder tasks where you would go.’ ‘I 
never thought of that,’ said the poor girl, with a startled look. It 
was an alarming counsel, had he literally meant it, which an expiring 
parson of the last generation addressed to his weeping wife, at the 
very last. They had dwelt together for very many years: and part- 
ing seemed impossible. ‘I'll die, and go with you, the poor wife 
said. But the cautious old Scotchman replied, ‘ Bide where ye are, 
woman: ye’re far better where ye are.’ Severely interpreted, the 
words gave but a blank account of the place where he must go: for 
even poor Uncle Tom knew that Heaven is better than Kentuck: 
and most would hope that it is many degrees better than Fife. All 
the good man really intended was to check what savoured of the 
heroic and extravagant, and to convey that God’s time and way were 
best. Ido not know how it may be inthe region where you dwell, 
friendly reader: but in my own little experience the use has been to 
speak of the unseen world as of course a great deal better than this. 
Whosoever goes from this world to that has of course gained by the 
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exchange. I look back, over many years, to the day on which a 
good old grandmother spoke to me with firm faith of an ill-behaved 
lad who had died: and who assuredly would have needed to be 
greatly changed before he could be fit for saintly society: ‘It’s just 
a month to-day,’ were her words, ‘ since my poor boy went to glory.’ 
It seemed, in one’s early days, that such a fashion of speech was no 
more than the keeping up of a kindly fiction: as when in a public 
assembly one heard Mr. Smith speak of an aged member of it as our 
venerable father, whom a few minutes before he had in private de- 
scribed as that obstructive old idiot. But some of us humbly cherish 
a hope now, which in those days one durst not have expressed ; and 
read the burial service with a lowly trust over those who while here 
were very odd Christians. 

Who was it that said to me, with a sorrowful face, these strange 
words: Nearly every married man of limited means above fifty 
years of age is broken-hearted ? 

A. K. H. B. 
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HistoricAL CooKeEry.! 


By Mrs. Henry Reeve. 


HE publications of the Early English Text Society have thrown 
light on many of the small incidents of the daily life of our 
ancestors, as well as on the great events of history. But they have 
not brought to light any manuscript on the art of cookery, and it is 
to the research of a lady that we are indebted for the publication of 
the *‘ Noble Boke off Cookry’ of which we now proposé to give a short 
account. In the library of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham there 
exists a very curious manuscript, which has lately been reprinted, and 
thus made accessible to the public. Mrs. Alexander Napier, who 
edits the work, has written a very interesting introduction to it, and 
added notes illustrating the text. The ‘ Noble Boke of Cookery,’ for 
it is of cookery the manuscript treats, deserves attention from more 
than one point of view. We gather from its contents what our 
ancestors considered dainty dishes, what materials were at the com- 
mand of the cook, what were the deficiencies and difficulties he had 
to overcome, what great differences of taste from that of the present 
day are marked, and how few are the ingenious combinations which 
have survived to modern times. 

Mrs. Napier assigns 1467 as the probable date of the ‘* Noble 
Boke.’ There is so great a resemblance in the recipes, as well as in 
the words in which they are expressed, to ‘ the Forme of Cury,’ com- 
piled about 1390 by the master cooks of Richard II., that it may be 
as old as that composition. The ‘Forme of Cury’ on a vellum roll, 
which was presented to Queen Elizabeth in the twenty-eighth year of 
her reign by Lord Stafford’s heir,? eventually came into the hands of 
that Gustavus Brander of Christchurch, whose signal preservation from 
drowning in the Thames in the year 1768 is commemorated by an 
annual sermon preached in the beautiful minster church, near which 
was his country house, and where he collected ‘ rarities.’* Mr. Warner, 
the incumbent of a Hampshire parish, at Mr. Brander’s request, 
printed the ‘Forme’ in his * Antiquitates Culinaria.’ The original, 
it is said in the introduction, was not found at Mr. Brander’s death, 
and there is, therefore, now no possibility of deciphering in - the 
original the strange words and stranger dishes. 

In the Holkham ‘ Boke’ the first bill of fare is that of ‘a ffeste 


' A Noble Boke off Cookry. London: Elliot Stock. 1882. 
, ? The dedication of this roll ran as follows :—‘ Antiquum hoc monimentum ob- 
latum et missum est Majestati vestre vicesimo septimo die mensis Julii, anno regni 
vestri felicissimi vi1I. ab humillimo vestro subdito vestreque Majestati fidelissimo.— 
ED. STAFFORD, Heres domus subverse Buckinghamiens. 
* Mr. Brander was Curator of the British Museum, and his portrait by Dance may 
be seen there. He collected not only for himself, but for the nation, and left private 
collections of his own to the Museum at his death. 


No. 633 (No, crim. nN. 8.) cc 
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of King Henry the Fourth to the Heralds and ffrench men when they 
justed in Smytheffelde.’ As Henry died in 1413, this repast was 
historical at the time assigned to our ‘ Boke.’ The materials in the 
way of poultry and game seem to have been abundant, and they hold 
important places in each of the three courses. Fish eaten on fast- 
days, when flesh was not allowed, was sparingly, if at all, served on 
other days, and the ‘ Heraldes and ffrench men’ were not offered any 
fish. 

But at ‘ the coronacon off King Henry the ffyfte’ we read of pike, 
lamprey, gurnard, trout, roach, shrimps, eels, plaice, conger, bass, 
mullet, salmon, soles, halybut, sturgeon, tench, flounders, minnows, 
and porpoise (we modernise the spelling). Falstaff deplores ‘the 
many fish meals,’ which destroy manly vigour. But with so great a - 
variety of sea as well as river fish, there was no lack of nutriment in 
such a meal. 

The most important bills of fare, however, are those of the series 
of feasts on the occasion of the ‘ stallacion’ of Neville, Archbishop of 
York and Chancellor of England. The vicissitudes of his career were 
so remarkable that a short sketch may not be out of place. Brother 
to the Kingmaker, George Neville was ‘ consecrate Bishoppe of Exeter’ 
December 3, 1458, when not fully twenty years of age; in 1460 he 
was made Lord Chancellor of England ; but after that marriage of the 
King to Elizabeth Woodville which was so great an insult to the Earl 
of Warwick, then in France intent on queen-making, Edward IV. felt 
the importance of weakening the power of the Neville family, and 
withdrew the seals from George. 


Notwithstanding this alienation of the King from him, in the year 1464 
hee obtained the Archbishopricke of Yorke, and held the same (but with 
great trouble) untill his death. It was the hap of this Archbishop to take 
King Edward prisoner at Owlney,‘ in Northamptonshire, but soon King 
Edward was on the throne and Archbishop Neville inthe Tower. He was, 
however, soon set at liberty and then permitted to hunt with the King, 
to whom he made relation of some extraordinary kind of game wherewith 
he was wont to solace himself at a house he had built, and furnished very 
sumptuously, called the Moore, in Hartfordshire. The King seemed desirous 
to be partaker of this sport, and appointed a day when hee would come 
thither to hunt. The Archbishop, taking his leave, got him home, sent for 
much plate he had hid during the warres, and borrowed also much of his 
friends. The Deere which the King hunted being thus brought into the 
toyle, the day before his appointed time hee sent for the Archbishop com- 
manding him, all excuses set apart, to repayre to Windsor. As soon as he 
came he was arrested of treason ; all his plate, money, and other moveable 
goods, to the value of twenty thousand pounds, were seized by the King, 
and himself a long space after was kept prisoner at Calis and Guisnes, 
during which time the King took to himself the profites and temporalties of 


’ George Neville was sent over to Calais to a state prison and kept there till 1476, 
when he was liberated on the ground of declining health, and died soon after.— 
Campbell’s Chancellors. 

“ Owlney is a false reading for Owndale, now Oundle. 
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his bishopricke. By intercession and entreaty of his friends he obtained 
his liberty in the year 1476. The feast that was made at this mans in- 
stallation was exceeding great and such as our age hath seldom (I will not 
say never) seen. 


Sixty-two cooks were employed to prepare this feast : their labours 
could not have been light, for besides ‘great beef and mutton,’ 
‘oxene,’ ‘ porcelle,’ antelopes, boars’ heads, venison, and roe, there 
were game birds and tame birds of every kind; swans and egrets, 
ganets and gulls, heron and peacock, pheasants, partridges (per- 
tuches), plover, woodcock, goodwitts, redshanks, Yarowe helpes, 
knottes (birds named after King Knut), bittern and curlew, quails, 
pigeons, chyckens and capons, larks, dotterelles, martynets. Soups 
and potage, sweet dishes and fruits, ‘ peres in ceripe’ (pears in syrup), 
but no vegetables are named. Dinner was served at mid-day, or 
earlier and before mid-day, so that cooks must have risen early in the 
morning to get ready the hot dishes. 

The preparation of the ornamental dishes required much time 
and skill. We read of ‘ sutteltes,’ that is, towers and castles, with 
banners and devices, counterfeit birds and beasts, with ‘skriptures’ 
attached to them, conveying to the royal personage some word of ex- 
hortation: ‘ Regardez Roi La droit voy,’ ‘ Eyez pete des comunalte.’ 
Sometimes the ‘sotelte’ was ‘Madonna Mary,’ and probably the 
dishes called ‘mon ami’ and ‘ mamony ’ were named after the Blessed 
Virgin. 

From the bills of fare we pass on to the ‘ Kalender of the Boke of 
Cookry,’ and the ‘Dighting of the Dysshes.’ The recipes are in the 
Anglo-French of the cook of that time, and both writing and spelling 
so uncertain, that it requires bold guessing to affix a meaning to 
them. To any ingenious person desiring a change from guessing 
acrostics we would suggest taking these recipes to turn them into the 
English of the present day and make their meaning plain. The 
recipes for bread sauce are headed {page 51) ‘ Wellid peper ;’ (page 
77) ‘Sauce aliper.’ These are corrupt writing for ‘ Sauce a le pain.’ 
It is easy to recognise ‘pain perdu’ in ‘pain pardieu,’ ‘civet’ in 
‘cevy, ‘Charlotte’ in ‘Charlet.’ ‘Bruet’ is from the German 
‘briihen ;’ * buknad,’ from ‘ backen.’ ‘ Obleys’ are the thin wafers or 
biscuits, now called ‘ oblaten,’ and well known asa Carlsbad speciality. 
Is ‘ votose’ a travestie for ‘ tot fait,’ which is the origin of our school- 


boys’ * Toffy’? 


To mak votose tak gobettes of mary (marrow) and dates cutt gret 
sugur and poudur of guinger, saffron, and salt, and mak afoile as ye did 
befor, and do it out of the pot, and mak another, then tak the for said 
stuf and couche thes in almost as brod as the foile, and wet the bredes of 
the foille aboue and closse and bak it essely, and when it is bak cutt it in 
peces eury pece ij enche square. 


_ The recipe for ‘oile’ or ‘oyle soupes’ (page 81) is a refined 
dish, but does not contain any oil :— 


CC2 
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Tak and boyll mylk and yolks of eggs and draw them thro’ a streiner, 
and cast it into the mylk and heet it, but lett it not boill, and stir it till it 
be sumdele thick, then cast thes to sugur and salt, and cutte whit bred in 
sopes and cast the sopes ther in, and serue it in the manner of potage. 
(Page 81.) 

The derivation is from the French word ‘ oille,’ Spanish ‘ olla,’ and 
may be found in the Dictionnaire of the Académie, 1718, where the 
potage is said to be made with divers meats and herbs. 

‘Cratones’ (page 122) is ‘cretons,’ an old French word for a 
preparation of scraps of pork or other meat (Littré). 

‘Mortis’ is probably the dish described by Lord Bacon as excel- 
lent to nourish those that are weak. It is made with the brawn of 
capons stamped, strained, and mingled with like quantity of almond 
butter. 

Another of the recipes found in the ‘ Boke’ is also given by the 
philosopher, as for ‘ chuets’ (or ‘ chewets’), 


which are likewise minced meat instead of butter and fat ; it were good to 
moisten them partly with cream, or almond or pistachio milk, or barley, 
or maiz cream, adding a little coriander seed and carraway seed, and a very 
little saffron. 


A preparation which is not to be met with in the older work is so 
curious that we are tempted to quote it :— 


Take (says the great Chancellor) two large capons, parboil, add in the 
decoction the pill of a sweet lemon and a little mace, cut off the shanks and 
throw them away; mince the capons small, put them in a neat boulter 
(sieve), then take a kilderkin of four gallons 8s. beer new as it cometh from 
the tunning, thrust the boulter in the kilderkin, and let it steep three days 
and three nights, the bung-hole being open to work, then close in the bung- 
hole and so let it continue a day and a half, then draw it in bottles, and 
you may drink it well after three days bottling, and it will last six weeks. 
It is an excellent drink for consumption.® 


The word ‘a coles’ looks rather perplexing at page 21 of the 
* Boke ;’ at page 112 it is spelt ‘a colles ;’ and the ‘ cullice’ of cocks 
is another of Lord Bacon’s dishes. In modern cookery books it is 
known as ‘ coulis,’ the juice that flows from meat. 

What garden stuff was to be had in those days? Cabbage, cane 
beans, peas, parsley, sage, ‘ ysope,’ ‘ nettilles,’ ‘ sorell,’ mint, ‘ onyons,’ 
leeks, saffron, rosemary. A limited range for food. To obtain or to 
heighten flavour the medieval cook, like some of the present day, 
made a profuse use of spices. In every dish we find ginger, cloves, 
mace, ‘canelle’(cinnamon). Sugar, honey, with currants (‘ raissins of 
corans,’ in the French of to-day ‘raisins de Corinthe’), were mixed in 
fish and savoury dishes. The expression ‘ groseille 4 maquereau’ is 
still used in French to distinguish gooseberries from currants, both 
of them being ‘ groseilles.’ This term must have arisen from the 
practice of eating green gooseberry sauce with mackerel, probably an 


® Natural and Experimental History, vol. i. p. 90. 
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old Norman custom, which is still faithfully retained in Norfolk and 
on the eastern coast of Britain, where the mackerel and the green 
gooseberries arrive at the same season. 

It is a canon of cookery that there should be a little salt in all 
sweet dishes, and a little sugar in all savoury dishes, but that the 
palate should not perceive the mixture. In many of the recipes of 
the fifteenth century large quantities of sugar or honey are mixed 
with spices and saffron, and few dishes can have had distinctive flavour 
or colour. 

Spices and sugar were brought from Venice in 1485 ; the freight 
for gross spice, small spice, and Levant sugar is regulated by no less 
a person than the Doge. Later on in 1505 pepper is worth 184 gros 
the pound, equal to 56 ducats the cargo; ginger from Alexandria 24 
gros, and what comes from Portugal, of which there is very little, 
fetches 17. The ducat at Antwerp is worth 76 gros.® 

Milk and butter are so seldom used, we infer they were very 
scarce articles. ‘ May butter’ is once named as an ingredient. Pro- 
bably no butter was made for many months of the year, during which 
the cows were too ill fed to-yield milk, or the calves required it ex- 
clusively. Salted butter there was, but over-salted and ill-made, and 
no improvement to ‘cookry.’ Milk of almonds is constantly named, 
where we should use cream or milk; though it must always have 
been a costly material. Perhaps the explanation is that these recipes 
came from the south of France and Italy, where the climate does 
not favour the use of cream. 

The impression we receive from a study of these recipes is not 
favourable to the taste of our ancestors. Savoury dishes are spoiled 
by the introduction of sweet ingredients, sweet dishes by an indis- 
criminate use of spices. Ifa number of dishes are desirable, each 
dish should have its distinct flavour, and should be acceptable to 
different palates, or to the palate at different stages of a repast. 

We feel a natural curiosity to know as much as we can of the 
manner of life of our forefathers—the hours they kept, their diet, 
their amusements, their banquets, their bills of fare, and even of their 
cooks. It is only from the old household records of past centuries, 
which now and then come to light, as this volume has done from the 
treasures of the Holkham Library, and from the Privy Purse expenses 
of the court, and of a few noble families, that these details can be 
ascertained. They remind us of the marvellous contrast which exists 
between the hard life and limited resources of even the highest ranks 
of society in the fifteenth century and the supplies drawn from every 
quarter of the globe which now find their way to the humblest table. 
Commerce and free communication have opened the markets of the 
world to the tea of China, the sugar of the West Indies, the oranges 
and pine-apples of the Azores, the corn of America, and even to 
meat brought from the Antipodes. In the fifteenth century there 


* Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1202-1509, vol. i, 
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may have been at times of festivity a kind of rude abundance, but it 
could only draw its supplies from the adjacent waters—the pool, the 
stream, or the sea; from the game of the forest and the fen; from 
the farm-yard or the poultry-yard; but this only during the finer 
months of the year; for the winter, meat was salted down for house- 
hold consumption. Vegetables were scarce, and few kinds of them 
were known. The potato was not, and, as the old rhyme tells us, even 
hops, turkeys, and beer came into England at a later date. The art 
of the cook was, therefore, circumscribed by the materials at his dis- 
posal, and many of the commonest and most essential elements of 
good cookery were wanting. Their place appears to have been 
supplied by elaborate ornamental devices and by the use of the con- 
diments which reached this country from Italy and Flanders. But 
these of course were costly, and only to be met with at the tables of 
the great. The fare of the humbler classes was necessarily coarse 
and homely ; but the price of meat was relatively low. The English 
were always celebrated as a meat-eating nation—far more so than 
the French, the Scotch, or the Irish—and to this circumstance was 
ascribed much of their prowess and vigour. Something, no doubt, 
diet has to do with national character, and the cookery of a people 
cannot be altogether disconnected from its history. 





A VENETIAN MeEp.iry. 


I 
Finst IMPRESSIONS AND FAMILIARITY. 


T is easy to feel and to say something obvious about Venice. The 
influence of this sea-city is unique, immediate, and unmistakable. 
But to express the sober truth of those impressions which remain 
when the first astonishment of the Venetian revelation has subsided, 
when the spirit of the place has been harmonised through familiarity 
with our habitual mood, is difficult. 

Venice inspires at first an almost Corybantic rapture. From our 
earliest visits, if these have been measured by days rather than weeks, 
we carry away with us the memory of sunsets emblazoned in gold 
and crimson upon cloud and water ; of violet domes and bell-towers 
etched against the orange of a western sky; of moonlight silvering 
breeze-rippled breadths of liquid blue; of distant islands shimmering 
in sunlitten haze ; of music and black gliding boats; of labyrinthine 
darkness made for mysteries of love and crime; of statue-fretted 
palace fronts, of brazen clangour and a moving crowd ; of pictures 
by earth’s proudest painters, cased in gold on walls of council cham- 
bers where Venice sat enthroned a queen, where nobles swept the floors 
with robes of Tyrian brocade. These reminiscences will be attended 
by an ever-present sense of loneliness and silence in the world around ; 
the sadness of a limitless horizon, the solemnity of an unbroken 
arch of heaven, the calm and greyness of evening on the lagoons, the 
pathos of a marble city crumbling to its grave in mud and brine. 

These first impressions of Venice are true. Indeed they are 
inevitable. They abide, and form a glowing background for all sub- 
sequent pictures, toned more austerely, and painted in more lasting 
hues of truth upon the brain. Those have never felt Venice at all 
who have not known this primal rapture—or who perhaps expected 
more of colour, more of melodrama, from a scene which nature and the 
art of man have made the richest in these qualities. Yet the mood 
engendered by this first experience is not destined to be perma- 
nent. It contains an element of unrest and unreality which vanishes 
upon familiarity. From the blare of that triumphal bourdon of 
brass instruments emerge the delicate voices of violin and clarinette, 
To the contrasted passions of our earliest love succeed a multitude 
of sweet and fanciful emotions. It is my present purpose to recap- 
ture some of the impressions made by Venice in more tranquil 
moods. Memory might be compared to a kaleidoscope. Far away 
from Venice I raise the wonder-working tube, allow the glittering 
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fragments to settle as they please, and with words attempt to render 
something of the patterns I behold. 


IL. 
A Loperne i San Vio. 


I nave escaped from the hotels with their bustle of tourists and 
crowded tables-d’héte. My garden stretches down to the Grand 
Canal, closed at the end with a pavilion, where I lounge and smoke 
and watch the cornice of the Prefettura fretted with gold in sunset 
light. My sitting-room and bed-room face the southern sun. There 
is a canal below, crowded with gondolas, and across its bridge the 
good folk of San Vio come and go the whole day long—men in 
blue shirts with enormous hats, and jackets slung on their left 
shoulder ; women in kerchiefs of orange and crimson. Barelegged 
boys sit upon the parapet, dangling their feet above the rising tide. 
A hawker passes, balancing a basket full of live and crawling crabs. 
Barges filled with Brenta water or Mirano wine take up their station 
at the neighbouring steps, and then ensues a mighty splashing and 
hurrying to and fro of men with tubs upon their heads. The brawny 
fellows in the wine-barge are red from brows to breast with drippings 
of the vat. And now there is a bustle in the quarter. - A barca has 
arrived from 8. Erasmo, the island of the market-gardens. It is 
piled with gourds and pumpkins, cabbages and tomatoes, pome- 
granates and pears—a pyramid of gold and green and scarlet. 
Brown men lift the fruit aloft, and women bending from the path- 
way bargain for it. A clatter of chaffering tongues, a ring of cop- 
pers, a Babel of hoarse sea-voices, proclaim the sharpness of the 
struggle. When the quarter has been served, the boat sheers off 
diminished in its burden. Boys and girls are left seasoning their 
polenta with a slice of zweca, while the mothers of a score of families 
go pattering up yonder courtyard with the material for their hus- 
bands’ supper in their handkerchiefs. Across the canal, or more 
correctly the Jtio, opens a wide grass-grown court. It is lined on- 
the right hand by a row of poor dwellings, swarming with gondoliers’ 
children. A garden wall runs along the other side, over which I can 
see pomegranate trees in fruit and pergolas of vines. Far beyond 
are more low houses, and then the sky, swept with sea breezes, and 
the masts of an ocean-going ship against the dome and turrets of 
Palladio’s Redentore. This is my home. By day it is as lively as a 
scene in ‘ Masaniello.’ By night, after nine o’clock, the whole stir 
of the quarter has subsided. Far away I hear the bell of some 
church tell the hours. But no noise disturbs my rest, unless perhaps 
a belated gondolier moors his boat beneath the window. My one 
maid, Catina, sings at her work the whole day through. My gon- 
dolier, Francesco, acts as valet. He wakes me in the morning, 
opens the shutters, brings sea-water for my bath, and takes his orders 
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for the day. ‘Will it do for Chioggia, Francesco?’ ‘Sissignore! 
The Signorino has set off in his sandolo already with Antonio. The 
Signora is to go with us in the gondola.’ ‘Then get three more 
men, Francesco, and see that all of them can sing.’ 


Ii. 
To Cutog@1a with Oar AnD SalL. 


Tue sandolo is a boat shaped like the gondola, but smaller and 
lighter, without benches, and without the high steel prow or ferro 
which distinguishes the gondola. The gunwale is only just raised 
above the water, over which the little craft skims with a rapid 
bounding motion, affording an agreeable variation from the stately 
swan-like movement of the gondola. In one of these boats—called 
by him the Fisolo or Sea Mew—my friend had started with Autonio, 
intending to row the whole way to Chioggia, or, if the breeze favoured, 
to hoist a sail and help himself along. After breakfast, when the 
crew for my gondola had been assembled, Francesco and I followed 
with the Signora. It was one of those perfect mornings which occur 
as a respite from broken weather, when the air is windless and the 
light falls soft through haze on the horizon. As we broke into the 
lagoon behind the Redentore, the islands in front of us, S. Spirito, 
Poveglia, Malamocco, seemed as though they were just lifted from 
the sea-line. The Euganeans, far away to westward, were bathed in 
mist, and almost blent with the blue sky. Our four rowers put their 
backs into their work, and soon we reached the port of Malamocco, 
where a breeze from the Adriatic caught us sideways for a while. 
This is the largest of the breaches in the Lidi, or raised sand-reefs, 
which protect Venice from the sea: it affords an entrance to vessels 
of draught like the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany. We crossed the dancing wavelets of the port, but when we 
passed under the lee of Pelestrina the breeze failed, and the lagoon 
was once again a sheet of undulating glass. At S. Pietro on this 
island a halt was made to give the oarsmen wine, and here we saw 
the women at their cottage doorways making lace. The old lace 
industry of Venice has recently been revived. From Burano and 
Pelestrina cargoes of hand-made imitations of the ancient fabrics are 
sent at intervals to Jesurun’s magazine at 8. Marco. He is the chief 
impresario of the trade, employing hundreds of hands, and specula- 
ting for a handsome profit in the foreign market on the wretched 
price he gives his workwomen. 

Now we are well lost in the lagoons—Venice no longer visible 
behind; the Alps and Euganeans shrouded in a noonday haze; the 
lowlands at the mouth of Brenta marked by clumps of trees ephe- 
merally faint in silver silhouette against the filmy, shimmering sky. 
Form and colour have disappeared in light-irradiated vapour of an 
opal hue. And yet instinctively we know that we are not at sea; 
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the different quality of the water, the piles emerging here and there 
above the surface, the suggestion of coast-lines scarcely felt in this 
infinity of lustre, all remind us that our voyage is confined to the 
charmed limits of an inland lake. At length the jutting headland 
of Pelestrina was reached. We broke across the Porto di Chioggia, 
and saw Chioggia itself ahead—a huddled mass of houses low upon 
the water. One by one, as we rowed steadily, the fishing boats 
passed by, emerging from their harbour for a twelve hours’ cruise 
upon the open sea. In along line they came, with variegated sails 
of orange, red, and saffron, curiously chequered at the corners, and 
cantled with devices in contrasted tints. A little land-breeze carried 
them forward. The lagoon reflected their deep colours till they 
reached the port. Then, slightly swerving eastward on their course, 
but still in single file, they took the sea and scattered, like beautiful 
bright-plumaged birds, who from a streamlet float into a lake, and 
find their way at large according as each wills. 

The Signorino and Antonio, though want of wind obliged them 
to row the whole way from Venice, had reached Chioggia an hour 
before, and stood waiting to receive us on the quay. It is a quaint 
town, this Chioggia, which has always lived a separate life from that 
of Venice. Language and race and customs have held the two popu- 
lations apart, from those distant years when Genoa and the Republic 
of St. Mark fought their duel to the death out in the Chioggian har- 
bours, down to these days, when your Venetian gondolier will tell 
you that the Chioggoto loves his pipe more than his donna or his 
wife. The main canal is lined with substantial palaces, attesting to 
old wealth and comfort. But from Chioggia, even more than from 
Venice, the tide of modern luxury and traffic has retreated. The 
place is left to fishing folk and builders of the fishing craft, whose 
wharves still form the liveliest quarter. Wandering about its wide 
deserted courts and calli, we feel the spirit of the decadent Venetian 
nobility. Passages from Goldoni’s and Casanova’s Memoirs occur to 
our memory. It seems easy to realise what they wrote about the 
dishevelled gaiety and lawless license of Chioggia in the days of 
powder, sword-knot, and soprani. Baffo walks beside us in hypo- 
critical composure of bag-wig and senatorial dignity, whispering un- 
mentionable sonnets in his dialect of Xe and Ga. Somehow or 
another that last dotage of St. Mark’s decrepitude is more recoverable 
by our fancy than the heroism of Pisani in the fourteenth century. 
From his prison in blockaded Venice the great admiral was sent 
forth on a forlorn hope, and blocked victorious Doria here with boats 
on which the nobles of the Golden Book had spent their fortunes. 
Pietro Doria boasted that with his own hands he would bridle the 
bronze horses of St. Mark. But. now he found himself between the 
navy of Carlo Zeno in the Adriatic and the flotilla led by Vittore 
Pisani across the lagoon. It was in vain that the Republic of St. 
George strained every nerve to send him succour from the Ligurian 
sea; in vain that the lords of Padua kept opening communications 
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with him from the mainland. From the Ist of January, 1 380, till the 21st 
of June the Venetians pressed the blockade ever closer, grappling their 
foemen in a grip that if relaxed one moment would have hurled 
him at their throats. The long and breathless struggle ended in the 
capitulation at Chioggia of what remained of Doria’s forty-eight galleys 
and fourteen thousand men. These great deeds are far away and hazy. 
The brief sentences of medizval annalists bring them less near to us 
than the chroniques scandaleuses of good-for-nothing scoundrels, 
whose vulgar adventures might be revived at the present hour with 
scarce a change of setting. Such is the force of intimité in literature. 
And yet Baffo and Casanova are as much of the past as Doria and 
Pisani. It is only perhaps that the survival of decadence in all we 
see around us forms a fitting framework for our recollections of 
their vividly described corruption. 

Not far from the landing-place a balustraded bridge of ample 
breadth and large bravura manner spans the main canal. Like 
everything at Chioggia, it is dirty and has fallen from its first estate. 
Yet neither time nor injury can obliterate style or wholly degrade 
marble. Hard by the bridge there are two rival inns. At one of 
these we ordered a sea dinner—crabs, cuttlefishes, soles, and turbots 
—which we ate at a table in the open air. Nothing divided us from 
the street except a row of Japanese privet-bushes in hooped tubs. 
Our banquet soon assumed a somewhat unpleasant similitude to that 
of Dives, for the Chioggoti, in all stages of decrepitude and squalor, 
crowded round to beg for scraps—indescribable old women, enveloped 
in their own petticoats thrown over their heads; girls hooded with 
sombre black mantles; old men wrinkled beyond recognition by their 
nearest relatives ; jabbering, half-naked boys ; slow, slouching fisher- 
men with clay pipes in their mouths and philosophical acceptance on 
their sober foreheads. 

That afternoon the gondola and sandolo were lashed together 
side by side. Two sails were raised, and in this lazy fashion we stole 
homewards, faster or slower according as the breeze freshened or 
slackened, landing now and then on islands, sauntering along the 
sea-walls which bulwark Venice from the Adriatic, and singing— 
those at least of us who had the power to sing. Four of our Vene- 
tians had trained voices and memories of inexhaustible music. Over 
the level water, with the ripple plashing at our keel, their songs 
went abroad, and mingled with the failing day. ‘The barcaroles and 
serenades peculiar to Venice were, of course, in harmony with the 
oceasion. But some transcripts from classical operas were even more 
attractive, through the dignity with which these men invested them. 
By the peculiarity of their treatment the recitativo of the stage as- 
sumed a solemn movement, marked in rhythm, which removed it from 
the commonplace into antiquity, and made me understand how cul- 
tivated music may pass back by natural, unconscious transition into 
the realm of popular melody, 

The sun sank, not splendidly, but quietly in banks of clouds above 
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the Alps. Stars came out, uncertainly at first, and then in strength, 
reflected on the sea. The men of the Dogana watch-boat chal- 
lenged us and let us pass. Madonna’s lamp was twinkling from her 
shrine upon the harbour-pile. The city grew before us. Stealing 
into Venice in that calm, stealing silently and shadowlike, with 
scarce a ruffle of the water, the masses of the town emerging out of 
darkness into twilight, till San Giorgio’s gun boomed with a flash 
athwart our stern, and the gas-lamps of the Piazzetta swam into 
sight; all this was like a long enchanted chapter of romance. And 
now the music of our men had sunk to one faint whistling from my 
friend of tunes in harmony with whispers at the prow. 

Then came the steps of the Palazzo Venier, and the deep-scented 
darkness of the garden. As we passed through to supper, I plucked 
a spray of yellow Banksia rose, and put it in my button-hole. The 


dew was on its burnished leaves, and evening had. drawn forth its 
perfume. 


IV. 


MorninGc RamBie%s. 


A story is told of Poussin, the French painter, that when he was 
asked why he would not stay in Venice, he replied, ‘If I stay here, 
I shall become a colourist!’ A somewhat similar tale is reported of 


a fashionable English decorator. While on a visit to friends in 
Venice he avoided every building which contains a Tintoretto, aver- 
ring that: the sight of Tintoretto’s pictures would injure his care- 
fully trained taste. It is probable that neither anecdote is strictly 
true. Yet there is a certain epigrammatic point in both; and I have 
often speculated whether even Venice could have so warped the 
genius of Poussin as to shed one ray of splendour on his canvases, 
or whether even Tintoretto could have so sublimed the prophet of 
Queen Anne as to make him add dramatic passion to a London draw- 
ing-room. Anyhow, it is exceedingly difficult to escape from colour 
in the air of Venice, or from Tintoretto in her buildings. Long, de- 
lightful mornings may be spent in the enjoyment of the one and 
the pursuit of the other by folk who have no classical or pseudo- 
medieval theories to oppress them. 

Tintoretto’s house, though changed, can still be visited. It formed 
part of the Fondamenta dei Mori, so called from having been the 
quarter assigned to Moorish traders in Venice. A spirited carving 
of a turbaned Moor leading a camel charged with merchandise re- 
mains above the water-line of a neighbouring building, and all about 
the crumbling walls spout flowering weeds—samphire and snap- 
dragon and the spiked campanula, which shoots a spire of sea-blue 
stars from chinks of Istrian stone. 

The house stands opposite the Church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto, 
where Tintoretto was buried, and where four of his chief master- 
pieces are to beseen. This church, swept and garnished, is a triumph 
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of modern Italian restoration. They have contrived to make it as 
commonplace as human ingenuity could manage. Yet no malice of 
ignorant industry can obscure the treasures it contains—the pictures 
of Cima, Gian Bellini, Palma, and the four Tintorettos, which form 
its crowning glory. Here the master may be studied in four of his 
chief moods: as the painter of tragic passion and movement, in the 
huge Last Judgment; as the painter of impossibilities, in the Vision 
of Moses upon Sinai; as the painter of purity and tranquil pathos, 
in the Miracle of St. Agnes ; as the painter of Biblical history brought 
home to daily life, in the Presentation of the Virgin. Without 
leaving the Madonna dell’ Orto, a student can explore his genius in 
all its depth and breadth; comprehend the enthusiasm he excites 
in those who seek, as the essentials of art, imaginative boldness and 
sincerity ; understand what is meant by adversaries who maintain 
that, after all, Tintoretto was but an inspired Gustave Doré. Be- 
tween that quiet canvas of the Presentation, so modest in its cool 
greys and subdued gold, and the tumult of flying, ruining, ascending 
figures in the Judgment, what an interval there is! How strangely 
the white lamb-like maiden, kneeling beside her lamb in the picture 
of St. Agnes, contrasts with the dusky gorgeousness of the Hebrew 
women despoiling themselves of jewels for the golden calf! Com- 
paring these several manifestations of creative power, we feel our- 
selves in the grasp of a painter who was essentially a poet, one for 
whom his art was the medium for expressing before all things thought 
and passion. Each picture is executed in the manner suited to its 
tone of feeling, the key of its conception. 

Elsewhere than in the Madonna dell’ Orto there are more dis- 
tinguished single examples of Tintoretto’s realising faculty. The 
‘Last Supper’ in San Giorgio, for instance, and the ‘ Adoration of 
the Shepherds’ in the Scuola di San Rocco illustrate his unique 
power of presenting sacred history in a novel, romantic framework 
of familiar things. The most commonplace circumstances of ordinary 
life have been employed to pourtray in the one case a lyric of mys- 
terious splendour; in the other, an idyll of infinite sweetness. Di- 
vinity shines through the rafters of that upper chamber, where round 
the low large table the Apostles are assembled in a group translated 
from the social customs of the painter’s days. Divinity is shed upon 
the straw-spread manger, where Christ lies sleeping in the loft, with 
shepherds crowding through the room beneath. 

A studied contrast between the simplicity and repose of the cen- 
tral figure and the tumult of passions in the multitude around may 
be observed in the ‘ Miracle of St. Agnes.’ It is this which gives 
dramatic vigour to the composition. But the same effect is carried 
to its highest fulfilment, with even a loftier beauty, in the episode 
of Christ before the Judgment-seat of Pilate, at San Rocco. Of all 
Tintoretto’s religious pictures that is the most profoundly felt, the most 
majestic. No other artist succeeded as he has here succeeded in pre- 
senting to us God incarnate. For this Christ is not merely the just 
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man, innocent, silent before his accusers. The stationary, white- 
-draped figure raised high above the agitated crowd, with tranquil 
forehead slightly bent, facing bis perplexed and fussy judge, is more 
than man. We cannot say perhaps precisely why he is divine. But 
Tintoretto has made us feel that he is. In other words, his treatment 
of the high theme chosen by him has been adequate. 

We must seek the Scuola di San Rocco for examples of Tinto- 
retto’s liveliest imagination. Without ceasing to be Italian in his 
attention to harmony and grace, he far exceeded the masters of his 
nation in the power of suggesting what is weird,mysterious, upon the 
border-land of the grotesque. And of this quality there are three 
remarkable instances in the Scuola. No one but Tintoretto could 
have evoked the fiend in his ‘Temptation of Christ.’ It is an 
indescribable hermaphroditic genius, the genius of carnal fascination, 
with outspread downy rose-plumed wings, and flaming bracelets on 
the full, plump arms, who kneels and lifts aloft great stones, smiling 
entreatingly to the sad, grey Christ seated beneath a rugged pent- 
house of the desert. No one again but Tintoretto could have dashed 
the hot lights of that fiery sunset in such quivering flakes upon the 
golden flesh of Eve, half-hidden among laurels, as she stretches forth 
the fruit of the Fall to shrinking Adam. No one but Tintoretto, till 
we come to Blake, could have imagined yonder Jonah, summoned 
by the beck of God from the whale’s belly. The monstrous fish 
rolls over in the ocean, blowing portentous vapour from his trump- 
shaped nostril. The prophet’s beard descends upon his naked breast 
in hoary ringlets to the girdle. He has forgotten the past peril of 
the deep, although the whale’s jaws yawn around him. Between 
him and the outstretched finger of Jehovah calling him again to 
life there runs a spark of unseen spiritual electricity. 

To comprehend Tintoretto’s touch upon the pastoral idyll we 
must turn our steps to San Giorgio again, and pace those meadows 
by the running river in company with his Manna-Gatherers. Or we 
may seek the Accademia, and notice how he here has varied the 
‘Temptation of Adam by Eve,’ choosing a less tragic motive of se- 
duction than the one so powerfully rendered at San Rocco. Or in 
the Ducal Palace we may take our station, hour by hour, before the 
‘Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne.’ It is well to leave the very 
highest achievements of art, untouched by criticism, undescribed. 
And in this picture we have the most perfect of all modern attempts 
to realise an antique myth—more perfect than Raphael’s ‘ Galatea’ 
or Titian’s ‘Meeting of Bacchus with Ariadne,’ or Botticelli’s 
‘Birth of Venus from the Sea.’ It may suffice to marvel at the 
slight effect which melodies so powerful and so direct as these pro- 
duce upon the ordinary public. Sitting, as is my wont, one Sunday 
morning, opposite the ‘ Bacchus, four Germans with a cicerone 
sauntered by. The subject was explained to them. They waited an 
appreciable space of time. Then the youngest opened his lips and 
spake: ‘Bacchus war der Wein-Gott.’ And they all moved heavily 
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away. Bos locutus est. ‘ Bacchus was the Wine-god!’ This, ap- 
parently, is what a picture tells to one man. To another it presents 
divine harmonies, perceptible indeed in nature, but here by the 
painter-poet for the first time brought together and cadenced in a 
work of art. For another it is perhaps the hieroglyph of pent-up 
passions and desired impossibilities. For yet another it may only 
mean the unapproachable inimitable triumph of consummate craft. 

Tintoretto, to be rightly understood, must be sought all over 
Venice—in the church as well as the Scuola di San Rocco; in the 
‘Temptation of St. Anthony’ at St. Trovaso no less than in the 
Temptations of Eve and Christ; in the decorative pomp of the 
Sala del Senato, and in the Paradisal vision of the Sala del Gran 
Consiglio. Yet, after all, there is one of his most characteristic 
moods, to appreciate which fully we return to the Madonna nell’ 
Orto. I have called him ‘the painter of impossibilities.’ At rare 
moments he rendered them possible by sheer imaginative force. If 
we wish to realise this phase of his creative power, and to measure 
our own subordination to his genius in its most hazardous enterprise, 
we must spend much time in the choir of this church. Lovers of 
art who mistrust this play of the audacious fancy—aiming at subli- 
mity in supersensual regions, sometimes attaining toit by stupendous 
effort or authentic revelation, not seldom sinking to the verge of 
bathos, and demanding the assistance of interpretative sympathy in 
the spectator—such men will not take the point of view required 
of them by Tintoretto in his boldest flights, in the * Worship of the 
Golden Calf’ and in the ‘ Destruction of the World by Water.’ It 
is for them to ponder well the flying archangel with the scales of 
judgment in his hand, and the seraph-charioted Jehovah enveloping 
Moses upon Sinai in lightnings. 

The gondola has had a long rest. Were Francesco but a little 
more impatient, he might be wondering what had become of the 
padrone. I bid him turn, and we are soon gliding into the Sacca 
della Misericordia. This is & protected float, where the wood which 
comes from Cadore and the hills of the Ampezzo is stored in spring. 
Yonder square white house, standing out to sea, fronting Murano and 
the Alps, they call the Casa degli Spiriti. No one cares to inhabit 
it; for here, in old days, it was the wont of the Venetians to lay their 
dead for a night’s rest before their final journey to the graveyard of 
S. Michele. So many generations of dead folk had made that 
house their inn, that it is now no fitting home for living men. San 
Michele is the island close before Murano, where the Lombardi built 
one of their most romantically graceful churches of pale Istrian 
stone, and where the Campo Santo has for centuries received the dead 
into its oozy clay. The cemetery is at present undergoing restora- 
tion. Its state of squalor and abandonment to cynical disorder makes 
one feel how fitting for Italians would be the custom of cremation. 
An island in the lagoons devoted to funeral pyres is a solemn and 
ennobling conception, This graveyard, with its ruinous walls, its 
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mangy riot of unwholesome weeds, its corpses festering in slime 
beneath neglected slabs in hollow chambers, and the mephitic wash 
of poisoned waters that surround it, inspires the horror of disgust. 

The morning has not lost its freshness. Antelao and Tofana, 
guarding the vale above Cortina, show faint streaks of snow upon 
their amethyst. Little clouds hangin the still autumn sky. There 
are men dredging for shrimps and crabs through shoals uncovered by 
the ebb. Nothing can be lovelier, more resting to eyes tired with 
pictures than this tranquil, sunny expanse of the lagoon. As we 
round the point of the Bersaglio new landscapes of island and Alp 
and low-lying mainland move into sight at every slow stroke of the 
oar. A luggage-train comes lumbering along the railway bridge, 
puffing white smoke into the placid blue. Then we strike down 
Cannaregio, and I muse upon processions of kings and generals and 
noble strangers, entering Venice by this water-path from Mestre, 
before the Austrians built their causeway for the trains. Some.of the 
rare scraps of fresco upon house fronts, still to be seen in Venice, are 
left in Cannaregio. They are chiaroscuro allegories in a bold bra- 
vura manner of the sixteenth century. From these and from a few 
rosy fragments on the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, the Fabbriche Nuove, 
and precious fading figures in a certain courtyard near San Stefano, 
we form some notion how Venice looked when all her palaces 
were painted. Pictures by Gentile Bellini, Mansueti, and Carpaccio 
help the fancy in this work of restoration. And here and there, 
in back canals, we come across coloured sections of old buildings, 
capped by true Venetian chimneys, which for a moment seem to 
realise our dream. 

A morning with Tintoretto might well be followed by a morning 
with Carpaccio or Bellini. But space is wanting in these pages. 
Nor would it suit the manner of this medley to hunt the Lombardi 
through palaces and churches, pointing out their singularities of 
violet and yeilow panellings in marble, the dignity of their wide- 
opened arches, or the delicacy of their shallow chiselled traceries 
in cream-white Istrian stone. It is enough to indicate the goal of 
many a pleasant pilgrimage: warrior angels of Vivarini and Basaiti, 
hidden in a dark chapel of the Frari; Fra Francesco’s fantastic 
orchard of fruits and flowers in distant S. Francesco della Vigna; the 
golden Gian Bellini in S. Zaccaria; Palma’s majestic S. Barbara 
in §. Maria Formosa; San Giobbe’s wealth of sculptured frieze and 
floral scroll; the Ponte di Paradiso, with its Gothic arch; the 
painted plates-in the Museo Civico; and palace after palace, loved 
for some quaint piece of tracery, some moulding full of medixval 
symbolism, some fierce impossible Renaissance freak of fancy 
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V. 
On tHE LAGooNs. 


THE mornings are spent in study, sometimes among pictures, 
sometimes in the Marcian Library, or again in those vast convent 
chambers of the Frari, where the archives of Venice load innumer- 
able shelves. The afternoons invite us to a further flight upon the 
water. Both sandolo and gondola await our choice; and we may 
sail or row, according as the wind and inclination tempt us. 

Yonder lies San Lazzaro, with the neat red buildings of the 
Armenian convent. ‘The last oleander blossoms shine rosy pink 
above its walls against the pure blue sky, as we glide into the little 
harbour. Boats piled with coal-black grapes block the landing- 
place, for the Padri are gathering their vintage from the Lido, and 
their presses run with new wine. My friend and I have not come to 
revive memories of Byron—that curious patron saint of the Armenian 
colony—or to inspect the printing press, which issues books of little 
value for our studies. It is enough to pace the terrace, and linger 
half an hour beneath the low broad arches of the alleys pleached 
with vines, through which the domes and towers of Venice rise more 
beautiful by distance. 

Malamocco lies considerably further, and needs a full hour of 
stout rowing to reach it. Alighting there, we cross the narrow strip 
of land, and find ourselves upon the huge sea-wall—block piled on 
block of Istrian stone in tiers and ranks, with cunning breathing- 
places for the waves to wreak their fury on, and foam their force 
away in fretful waste. The very existence of Venice may be said to 
depend on these murazzi, which were finished at an immense cost 
by the Republic in the days of itsdecadence. The enormous mono- 
liths which compose them had to be brought across the Adriatic in 
sailing vessels. Of all the Lidi, that of Malamocco is the weakest ; 
and here, if anywhere, the sea might effect an entrance into the 
lagoon. Our gondoliers told us of some places where the murazzi 
were broken in a gale, or sciroccale, not very long ago. Lying awake 
in Venice, when the wind blows hard, one hears the sea thundering 
upon its sandy barrier, and blesses God for the mwrazzi. On such 
a night it happened once to me to dream a dream of Venice over- 
whelmed by water. I saw the billows roll across the smooth lagoon 
like a gigantic Eager. The Ducal Palace crumbled, and San Marco’s 
domes went down. The Campanile rocked and shivered like a reed. 
And all along the Grand Canal the palaces swayed helpless, tottering 
to their fall, while boats piled high with men and women strove to 
stem the tide, and save themselves from those impending ruins. It 
was a mad dream, born of the sea’s roar and Tintoretto’s painting. 
But this afternoon no such visions are suggested. The sea sleeps, 
and in the moist autumn air we break tall branches of the seeded 
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yellowing samphire from hollows of the rocks, and bear them home- 
ward in a wayward bouquet mixed with cobs of Indian corn. 

Fusina is another point for these excursions. It lies at the 
mouth of the Canal di Brenta, where the mainland ends in marsh and 
meadows, intersected by broad renes. In spring the ditches bloom 
with fleurs-de-lys. In autumn they take sober colouring from lilac 
daisies and the delicate sea-lavender. Scores of tiny plants are turn- 
ing scarlet on the brown moist earth; and when the sun goes down 
behind the Euganean hills, his crimson canopy of cloud, reflected on 
these shallows, muddy shoals and wilderness of matted weeds, con- 
verts the common earth into a fairyland of fabulous dyes. Purple, 
violet, and rose are spread around us. In front stretches the lagoon, 
tinted with a pale light from the east, and beyond this pallid mirror 
shines Venice—a long low broken line, touched with the softest 
roseate flush. Ere we reach the Giudecca on our homeward way 
sunset: has faded. The western skies have clad themselves in green, 
barred with dark fire-rimmed clouds. The Euganean hills stand like 
stupendous pyramids, Egyptian, solemn, against a lemon space on 
the horizon. The far reaches of the lagoons, the Alps, and islands 
assume those tones of glowing lilac which are the supreme beauty 
of Venetian evening. Then, at last, we see the first lamps glitter 
on the Zattere. The quiet of the night has come, 

Words cannot be formed to express the endless varieties of Vene- 
tian sunset. The most magnificent follow after wet stormy days, 
when the west breaks suddenly into a labyrinth of fire, when chasms 
of clear turquoise heavens emerge, and horns of flame are flashed to 
the zenith, and unexpected splendours scale the fretted clouds, step 
over step, stealing along the purple caverns till the whole dome 
throbs. Or, again, after a fair day, a change of weather approaches, 
and high, infinitely high, the skies are woven over with a web of 
half-transparent cirrus-clouds. These in the afterglow blush crimson, 
and through their rifts the depth of heaven is of a hard and gem- 
like blue, and all the water turns to rose beneath them. I remember 
one such evening near Torcello. We were well out at sea between 
Mazzorbo and Murano. The ruddy arches overhead were reflected 
without interruption in the waveless ruddy lake below. Our black 
boat was the only dark spot in this sphere of splendour. We seemed 
to hang suspended ; and such as this, I fancied, must be the feeling of 
an insect caught in the heart of a fiery-petalled rose. Yet not these 
melodramatic sunsets alone are beautiful. Even more exquisite, per- 
haps, are the lagoons, painted in monochrome of greys, with just one 
touch of pink upon a western cloud, scattered in ripples here and there 
on the waves below,reminding us that day has passed and evening come. 
And beautiful again are the calm settings of fair weather, when sea 
and sky alike are cheerful, and the topmost blades of the lagoon grass, 
peeping from the shallows, glance like emeralds upon the surface. 
There is no deep stirring of the spirit in a symphony of light and colour. 
But purity, peace, and freshness make their way into our hearts. 
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VI. 
At tHe Lipo. 


Or all these afternoon excursions, that to the Lido is most frequent, 
It has two points forapproach. The more distant is the little station 
of San Nicoletto, at the mouth of the Porto, With an ebb-tide, 
the water of the lagoon runs past the mulberry gardens of this 
hamlet like a river. There is here a grove of acacia trees, shadowy 
and dreamy, above deep grass, which even an Italian summer does 
not wither. The Riva is fairly broad, forming a promenade, where 
one may conjure up the personages of a century ago. Tor San Nico- 
letto used to be a fashionable resort before the other points of Lido 
had been occupied by pleasure-seekers. An artist even now will se- 
lect its old-world quiet, leafy shade, and prospect through the islands 
of Vignole and Sant’ Erasmo to snow-touched peaks of Antelao and 
Tofana, rather than the glare and bustle and extended view of Venice 
which its rival Sant’ Elisabetta offers. 

But when we want a plunge into the Adriatic, or a stroll along 
smooth sands, or a breath of genuine sea-breeze, or a handful of 
horned poppies from the dunes, or a lazy half-hour’s contemplation 
of a limitless horizon flecked with russet sails, then we seek Sant? 
Elisabetta. Our boat is left at the landing-place. We saunter 
across the island and back again. Antonio and Francesco wait and 
order wine, which we drink with them in the shade of the little 
osteria’s wall. 

A certain afternoon in May I well remember, for this visit to the 
Lido was marked by one of those apparitions which are as rare as 
they are welcome to the artist’s soul. I have always held that in our 
modern life the only real equivalent for the antique mythopoeic 
sense—that sense which enabled the Hellenic race to figure for them- 
selves the powers of earth and air, streams and forests, and the pre- 
siding genii of places, under the forms of living human beings—is 
supplied by the appearance at some felicitous moment of a man or 
woman who impersonates for our imagination the essence of the 
beauty that environs us. It seems, at such a fortunate moment, as 
though we had been waiting for this revelation, although perchance 
the want of it had not been previously felt. Our sensations and 
perceptions test themselves at the touchstone of this living indi- 
viduality.. The keynote of the whole music dimly sounding in our 
ears, is struck, A melody emerges, clear in form and excellent in 
rhythm. The landscapes we have painted on our brain no longer 
lack their central figure. The life proper to the complex conditions 
we have studied is discovered, and every detail, judged by this stan- 
dard of vitality, falls into its right relations. 

I had been musing long that day and earnestly upon the mystery of 
the lagoons, their opaline transparencies of air and water, their fretful 
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shoals, the sparkle and the splendour of their sunlight. I had asked 
myself how would a Greek sculptor have personified the elemental 
deity of these salt-water lakes, so different in quality from the 
/Egean or Ionian sea? What would he find distinctive of their 
spirit? The Tritons of these shallows must be of other form and lineage 
than the fierce-eyed youth who blows his conch upon the curled crest 
of a wave, crying aloud to his comrades, as he bears the nymph away 
to caverns where the billows plunge in tideless instability. 

We had picked up shells and looked for sea-horses on the Adriatic 
shore. Then we returned to give our boatmen wine beneath the 
vine-clad pergola. Four other men were there, drinking, and 
eating from a dish of fried fish set upon the coarse white linen cloth. 
Two of them soon rose and went away. Of the two who stayed, one 
was a large, middle-aged man; the other was still young. He was 
tall and sinewy, but slender, for these Venetians are rarely massive 
in their strength. Each limb is equally developed by the exercise 
of rowing upright, bending all the muscles to their stroke. Their 
bodies are elastically supple, with free sway from the hips and a Mer- 
curial poise upon the ankle. Stefano showed these qualities almost 
in exaggeration. The type in him was refined to its artistic perfec- 
tion. Moreover, he was rarely in repose, but moved with a singular 
brusque grace. A black broad-brimmed hat was thrown back upon 
his matted zazzera of dark hair tipped with dusky brown. Its 
flakes, cut square, and falling wilfully, reminded me of the lagoon 
grass when it darkens in autumn upon uncovered shoals, and sunset 
gilds its sombre edges. Fiery grey eyes beneath it gazed intensely, 
with compulsive effluence of electricity. It was the wild glance of 
a Triton, Short blonde moustache, dazzling teeth, skin bronzed, 
but showing white and healthful through open front and sleeves of 
lilac shirt. The dashing sparkle of this animate splendour, who 
looked to me as though the sea-waves and the sun had made him in 
some hour of secret and unquiet rapture, was somehow emphasised 
by a curious dint dividing his square chin—a cleft that harmonised 
with smile on lip and steady flame in eyes. I hardly know what 
effect it would have upon a reader to compare eyes to opals. Yet 
Stefano’s eyes, as they met mine, had the vitreous intensity of opals, 
as though the colour of Venetian waters were vitalised in them. 
This noticeable being had a rough hoarse voice, which, to develop 
the parallel with a sea-god, might have screamed in storm, or whis- 
pered raucous messages from crests of tossing billows. 

I felt, as I looked, that here, for me at least, the mythopoem of 
the lagoons was humanised; the spirit of the salt-water lakes had 
appeared to me; the final touch of life emergent from nature had 
been given. I was satisfied; for I had seen a poem. 

Then we rose, and wandered through the Jews’ cemetery. It is 
a quiet place, where the flat grave-stones, inscribed in Hebrew and 
Italian, lie deep in Lido sand, waved over with wild grass and 
poppies. I would fain believe that no neglect, but rather the fashion 
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of this folk, had left the monuments of generations to be thus 
resumed by nature, Yet, knowing nothing of the history of this 
burial ground, I dare not affirm so much. There is one outlying 
piece of the cemetery which seems to contradict my charitable 
interpretation. It is not far from San Nicoletto. No enclosure 
marks it from the unconsecrated dunes. Acacia trees sprout amid 
the monuments, and break the tablets with their thorny shoots up- 
thrusting from the soil. Where patriarchs and rabbis sleep for 
centuries the fishers of the sea now wander, and defile these habita- 
tions of the dead— 
Corruption most abhorred 
Mingling itself with their renownéd ashes. 


Some of the grave-stones have been used to fence the towing-path ; 
and one I saw, well carved with letters legible of Hebrew on fair 
Istrian marble, which roofed an open drain leading from the stable of 
a Christian dog. 


VII. 
A VENETIAN RESTAURANT. 


At the end of a long glorious day, unhappy is that mortal whom the 
Hermes of a cosmopolitan hotel, white-chokered and white-waist- 
coated, marshals to the Hades of the table-d’hdéte. The world has 
often been compared to an inn ; but on my way down to this common 
meal I have, not unfrequently, felt fain to reverse the simile. From 
their separate stations, at the appointed hour, the guests like ghosts 
flit to a gloomy gas-lit chamber. They are of various speech and 
race, preoccupied with divers interests and cares. Necessity and the 
waiter drive them all to a sepulchral syssition, whereof the cook too 
frequently deserves that old Greek comic epithet—ddouv payecpos— 
cook of the Inferno. And just as weare told that in Charon’s boat we 
shall not be allowed to pick our society, so here we must accept what 
fellowship the fates provide. An English spinster retailing paradoxes 
culled to-day from Ruskin’s handbooks; an American citizen de- 
scribing his jaunt in a gonddéla from the railway station; a German 
shopkeeper descanting in one breath on Baur’s Bock and the beauties 
of the Marcusplatz; an intelligent wsthete bent on working into 
clearness his own views of Carpaccio’s genius: all these in turn, or all 
together, must be suffered gladly through well-nigh two long hours. 
Uncomforted in soul we rise from the expensive banquet; and how 
often rise from it unfed ! 

Far other be the doom of my own friends—of pious bards and 
genial companions, lovers of natural and lovely things! Nor for 
these do I desire a seat at Florian’s marble tables, or a perch in 
Quadri’s window, though the former supply dainty food, and the 
latter command a bird’s-eye view of the Piazza. Rather would I 
lead them to a certain humble tavern on the Zattere. It is a quaint, 
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low-built, unpretending little place, near a bridge, with a garden 
hard by which sends a cataract of honeysuckles sunward over a too- 
jealous wall. In front lies a Mediterranean steamer, which all day 
long has been discharging cargo. Gazing westward up Giudecca, 
masts and funnels bar the sunset and the Paduan hills; and from a 
little front room of the trattoria the view is so marine that one keeps 
fancying oneself in some ship’s cabin. Sea-captains sit and smoke 
beside their glass of grog in the pavilion and the caffé. But we do 
not seek their company at dinner-time. Our way lies under yonder 
arch, and up the narrow alley into a paved court. Here are oleanders 
in pots, and plants of Japanese euonymus in tubs; and from the walls 
beneath the windows hang cages of all sorts of birds—a talking 
parrot, a whistling blackbird, goldfinches, canaries, linnets. Athos, 
the fat dog, who goes to market daily in a barchetta with his master, 
snuffs around. ‘ Where are Porthos and Aramis, my friend?’ Athos 
does not take the joke; he only wags his stump of tail, and pokes his 
nose into my hand. What a Tartufe’s nose it is! Its bridge 
displays the full parade of leather-bound brass-nailed muzzle. But 
beneath, this muzzle is a patent sham. The frame does not even pre- 
tend to close on Athos’ jaw, and the wise dog wears it like a decoration. 
A little further we meet that ancient grey cat, who has no discoverable 
name, but is famous for the sprightliness and grace with which she 
bears her eighteen years. Not far from the cat one is sure to find 
Carlo—the bird-like, bright-faced, close-cropped Venetian urchin, 
whose duty it is to trot backwards and forwards between the cellar 
and the dining-tables. At the end of the court we walk into the 
kitchen, where the black-capped little padrone, and the gigantic 
white-capped chef are in close consultation. Here we have the 
privilege of inspecting the larder—fish of various sorts, meat, 
vegetables, several kinds of birds, pigeons, tordi, beccafichi, geese, 
wild ducks, chickens, woodeock, &c., according to the season. We 
select our dinner, and retire to eat it either in the court among the 
birds beneath the vines, or in the low dark room which occupies one 
side of it. Artists of many nationalities and divers ages frequent 
this house ; and the talk arising from the several little tables turns 
upon points of interest and beauty in the life and landscape of 
Venice. There can be no difference of opinion about the excellence 
of the cuisine, or about the reasonable charges of this trattoria. A 
soup of lentils, followed by boiled turbot or fried soles, beefsteak or 
mutton cutlets, tordi or beccafichi, with a salad, the whole en- 
livened with good red wine or Florio’s Sicilian Marsala from the cask, 
costs about four francs. Gas is unknown in the establishment. There 
is no noise, no bustle, no brutality of waiters, no ahwrissement of 
tourists. And when dinner is done we can sit awhile over our 
cigarette and coffee, talking until the night invites us to a stroll 
along the Zattere or a giro in the gondola. 
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VIII. 
Nicut 1n VENICE. 


Nicgut in Venice! Night is nowhere else so wonderful, unless it be 
in winter among. the high Alps. But the nights of Venice and the 
nights of the mountains are too different.in kind to be compared. 

There is the ever-recurring miracle of the full moon rising, 
before day is dead, behind San Giorgio, spreading a path of gold on 
the lagoon which black boats traverse with the glow-worm lamp upon 
their prow ; ascending the cloudless sky and silvering the domes of 
the Salute; pouring her vitreous sheen upon the red lights of the 
Piazzetta ; flooding the Grand Canal, and lifting the Rialto higher 
in ethereal whiteness; piercing but penetrating not the murky 
labyrinth of rio linked with vio, through which we wind in light and 
shadow, to reach once more the level glories and the luminous 
expanse of heaven beyond the Misericordia. 

This is the melodrama of Venetian moonlight, and if a single 
impression of the night has to be retained from one visit to Venice, 
those are fortunate who chance upon a full moon of fair weather. 
Yet I know not whether some quieter and soberer effects are not 
more thrilling. To-night, for example, the waning moon will rise 
late through veils of scirocco. Over the bridges of San Crisostomo 
and San Gregorio, through the deserted -Calle di Mezzo, we walk in 
darkness, pass the marble basements of the Salute, and push our way 
along its riva to the point of the Dogana. Weare out at sea alone, 
between the Canalozzo and the Giudecca. A moist wind ruffles the 
water and cools our forehead. It is so dark that we can only see 
San Giorgio by the light reflected on it from the Piazzetta. The 
same light climbs the Campanile of St. Mark, and shows the golden 
angel in a mystery of gloom. The only noise that reaches us is a 
confused hum from the Piazza. Sitting and musing there, the 
blackness of the water whispers in our ears a tale of death. And 
now we hear a plash of oars, and gliding through the darkness comes 
a single boat. One man leaps upon the landing-place without a 
word and disappears. There is another wrapped in a military cloak 
asleep. I see his face beneath me, pale and quiet. The barcaruolo 
turns the point in silence. From the darkness they came. Into 
the darkness they have gone. It is only an ordinary incident of 
coastguard service. But the spirit of the night has made a poem 
of it. 

Even tempestuous and rainy weather, though melancholy enough, 
is never sordid here. There is no noise from carriage traffic in 
Venice, and the sea-wind preserves the purity and transparency of 
the atmosphere. It had been raining all day, but at evening came 
a partial clearing. I went down to the Molo, where the large reach 
of the lagoon was all moon-silvered, and San Giorgio Maggiore 
dark against the blueish sky, and Santa Maria della Salute domed 
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with moon-irradiated pearl, and the wet slabs of the Riva shimmering 
in moonlight, the whole misty sky, with its clouds and stellar 
spaces, drenched in moonlight, nothing but moonlight sensible ex- 
cept the tawny flare of gas-lamps and the orange lights of gondolas 
afloat upon the waters. On such a night the very spirit of Venice is 
abroad. We feel why she is called Bride of the Sea. 

Take yet another night. There had been a representation of 
Verdi’s ‘Forza del Destino’ at the Teatro Malibran. After mid- 
night we walked homeward through the Merceria, crossed the 
Piazza, and dived into the narrow Calle which leads to the Tra- 
ghetto of the Salute. It was a warm moist starless night, and 
there seemed no air to breathe in those narrow alleys. The gondo- 
lier was half asleep. We called him as we jumped into his boat, 
and rang our soldi on the gunwale. Then he arose and turned the 
ferro round, and stood across towards the Salute. Silently, insen- 
sibly, from the oppression of confinement in the airless streets, to the 
liberty and immensity of the water and the night, we passed. It 
was but two minutes ere we touched the shore, and said good-night, 
and went our way, and left the ferryman. But in that brief passage 
he had opened our souls to everlasting things—the freshness, and 
the darkness, and the kindness of the brooding, all-enfolding night 
above the sea. 


J. A. SyMoNnpDs. 





Personal RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT GARIBALDI. 
V. 
PRESENTATION OF THE GERMAN AppRESS (1864). 


O one who saw Garibaldi’s triumphal entry in London will for- 
get the grand spectacle. Hundreds of thousands of eager 
admirers and curious lookers-on lined the road from the station to 
the house of his host, where, after a slow progress of several hours, 
in the midst of an enormous crush, the object of this unparalleled 
demonstration at last stepped down, fairly tired out. Enthusiastic 
acclamations rose from the vast crowd whilst the figure of the 
Liberator, in romantic garb like some legendary hero, was seen to 
rise in the carriage to receive their greetings. No King, no Emperor 
had ever been thus honoured. Rome had not seen the like in her 
most gorgeous days. 

Few know that, in the background of his matchless triumph, 
danger lurked for Garibaldi. There was actually a plan laid, as in 
1862, for a disturbance on the part of the ultramontanes. Very 
quietly, measures of precaution had therefore been taken. Some 
details were mentioned to me by an excellent Irish friend, in whose 
house French, German, Italian, Polish, and other exiles often met, 
and who himself was in close relations with Irish members of 
Parliament, as well as in frequent correspondence with prominent 
political men. ‘I am an Irishman with all my heart,’ said Mr. 
Joseph Snowe, the then editor of the ‘Observer’; ‘but if my coun- 
trymen make an attempt to-day—by God! I wish they would all 
be thrown into the Thames!’ 

However, the disgraceful scenes which had occurred in Hyde Park 
a year and a half before, were not re-enacted. Everything passed 
off well. 

In the Isle of Wight, Garibaldi had promised, without fixing a 
day, to meet Ledru-Rollin and Mazzini in my house, but found him- 
self unable to do so owing to his endless engagements. When in 
London, he addressed an invitation to me, and through me to Ledru- 
Rollin (with whom, as with Louis Blanc, he was not acquainted), 
to meet him at a breakfast in Alexander Herzen’s house. 

To my regret I had to decline. Ledru-Rollin did the same. 
Both of us had lost faith in Herzen. I had intimately known him 
since 1849, but gradually ceased relations with him when he ad- 
vocated the Panslavist, or rather pan-Russian, cause to the extent of 
wishing the ‘ corrupt blood of the Germano-Romaniec world of Europe’ 
to be re-invigorated by a Muscovite invasion, and when, under the 
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thin guise of a mujik’s or peasant’s dream of the future, he mentioned 
Constantinople, and even Vienna, as possible Russian capitals, together 
with St. Petersburg, Kieff, and Warsaw. This programme of Herzen 
was rather a travelling-away from the ideas of European Progressists. 
It outdid even the so-called Last Will of Peter the Great! We had, 
therefore, each to go his own way. 

Garibaldi expressed his great regret by letter at my and Ledru- 
Rollin’s non-acceptance. But it was only afterwards I fully under- 


stood his disappointment. His toast, on that occasion, was to this 
effect :— 


Iam about to make a declaration which I ought to have made long 
ago. There is a man amongst us here who has rendered the greatest 
services to our country and to the cause of freedom. When I was a youth, 
having naught but aspirations towards the good, I sought for one able 
to act as the guide and counsellor of my young years. I sought such a 
man, even as he who is athirst seeketh the spring. I found the man. He 
alone watched when all around him slept; he alone fed the sacred flame. 
He has ever remained my friend ; ever as full of love for his country, and 
of devotion to the cause of liberty. This man is Josepn Mazzini. Tomy 
Friend and Teacher ! 


Years of previous differences seemed thus most happily consigned 
to oblivion. To-day, no one doubts that Mazzini, together with 
Garibaldi, was chief in the ‘ Making of Italy.’ The monument 
recently raised to him at Genoa, when Aurelio Saffi addressed the 
commemoration speech to the municipal authorities, proves the 
reverence in which his name is now held. 

In London, Garibaldi was anew surrounded by strong pro-Danish 
influences. Every effort was made to detach him from sympathy with 
Germany. He had to receive a deputation of Danes, who pointedly 
insisted on their own view. With the impressibility peculiar to him, 
he replied in a manner little relished by the Germans in England. 
Next day, when our Address had to be presented, some discussion 
arose on the subject in our Committee meeting. On my undertaking 
to ask him openly for a decisive statement, one way or the other, in 
presence of my countrymen, full powers were conferred upon me in 
that sense. 

The presentation of the Address took place at Mr. Seely’s house, 
Prince’s Gate. Garibaldi came, accompanied by our friend Aurelio 
Saffi and some other Italians, as well as by Englishmen. The text 
of the illuminated Address was in Italian and German. Above the 
Italian words the black-red-gold flag of Germany; above the German 
words, the Italian colours were depicted, together with oak and laurel 
wreaths intertwined. Above the wreaths, surrounded by sunbeams, 
a cap of liberty was represented—that ancient headdress and symbol 
of the Phrygians whose very name and Thrakian connection, as well 
as the remnants of speech we possess of them, marks them as closely 
akin to the eastern Teutons of classic times. 

In the Address, the following passages occurred :— 
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The Germans in London, imbued with feelings of friendship for Italy, 
offer a welcome to you on your arrival on the soil of England. 

The enmities which divide Governments should have no echo in the 
hearts of nations. Centuries of the bitterest struggles, during which our 
fate has been involved with yours, have at last impressed, in more than one 
respect, a stamp of similarity on the Italian and the German mind. A 
cordial understanding between us is, therefore, not so difficult as it might 
appear to be, looking only at the outward political situation. 

Italy and Germany have now to tread a similar path. . . . For your 
country we desire that freedom and union which we ourselves aspire to. 
With joy we once saw Venice throwing off the foreign yoke, and Rome 
raising the banner of popular government, whilst Germany herself was 
agitated by a movement of regeneration. A dreary epoch of renewed op-’ 
pression succeeded those heroic struggles, for your nation and for our own. 
But to-day the popular principle is once more gaining gradually the ascend- 
ancy ; and to you, before all, who in the years of resurrection defended the 
Roman Republic so gallantly that since those days a patriotic halo sur- 
rounded your name; to you, Europe owes it in great part that a spirit of 
energetic initiative has anew been awakened among the party of freedom. 
We, therefore, salute you as the self-sacrificing champion, as the man who, 
on this and the other side of the ocean, has fought the good fight of progress 
and free government; who by the ever memorable Expedition of the 
Thousand broke Bourbon tyranny in Sicily and Naples—nay, who, after 
having apparently attained the summit of glory, once more sacrificed all, in 
order to lead the people, with the parole of ‘ Rome or Death,’ to the attack 
against Napoleonic foreign dominion. 

In victory modest, you have never lost heart in misfortune. Ingrati- 
tude you had to suffer from to the fullest extent; but the consciousness of 
duty done, or still to be accomplished, has always raised you above the dis- 
appointments of the day, and will yet steel you to further good work. The 
future belongs to the Self-government of Nations ; and popular sympathy 
is assured to you. Take from us, the appointed representatives of the 
Germans of London, these words as an earnest of international friendship ; 
and be assured that the principles for which you have fought in your 
fatherland already in 1848-49, form the bond of sincerest union between 
the freemen of all countries. 


As Garibaldi spoke but little English, and was not conversant with 
German, whilst the majority of our Deputation did not understand 
Italian, I addressed him in French. His reply was given in the same 
tongue. In the two introductory speeches I had to make in the 
name of the Germans of London and Bradford, which latter had also 
sent an address, I said :— 


General! In the name of our German compatriots in London and 
Bradford, we bring to you a fraternal greeting. I hail you as the Man of 
the People, as the representative of the Revolution, as the soldier of freedom 
and national right. Allow me to remind you of a word spoken in that 
numerous, enthusiastic mass-meeting of our countrymen here which adopted 
the Address. Venice, it was there said, is an Italian Schleswig-Holstein, 
as Schleswig-Holstein is a German Venice. This is our firm conviction ; 
that is the ground on which we express our sympatby for the Italian cause. 
The right which we grant to the Venetians, we certainly claim in the 
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fullest manner for our own brethren in the north. Weall understand that 
you, as an Italian, cannot have any sympathy with the Power which 
oppresses « part of your own country. But though despots, be it from am- 
bition, or from a scheming policy, may intervene in the affairs of a down- 
trodden people—however much the manner of such intervention may give 
rise to blame, national right itself cannot be altered, cannot be annulled 
thereby. That, I am convinced, is also your opinion. This principle you 
will never deny. To me personally you have repeatedly declared this in 
the most distinct manner. With pleasure I learnt at our first interview 
from your lips, that on the day when German democracy, when the German 
nation, unfurls the banner of independence, you will be one of ours in the 
Schleswig-Holstein cause, and take part on the side of Germany. With 
the policy of the Courts of Austria and Prussia we have nothing to do. 


Garibaldi replied :— 


I thank you from all my heart for your Address, which is far above my 
merits. Iam convinced that Germany and Italy are destined to be bound 
together by a strong tie of friendship. Only by FIRM ALLIANCE can our 
nations gain their freedom ; may the hour soon strike when we can enter 
upon common action! As to the question of the Duchies, J do not desire 
to see Denmark oppressing them. At the same time I cannot wish that a 
small kingdom should be invaded on its own soil! by two great despots, such 
as those of Austria and Prussia, who are dangerous to the freedom of nations. 
Of this, however, you may be sure, of this be well convinced, that I wit. 
NEVER SYMPATHISE WITH THE OPPRESSOR OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN ; FOR THE 
RIGHT OF NATIONALITY IS SACRED TO ME. For your great nation I entertain 
the highest and sincerest esteem, on account of its sterling character and its 
great intellectual culture. Yes, Iam profoundly imbued with the belief that 
if you have once attained your unity and freedom ; if your nation has once 
taken the initiative in Europe, everything in Europe will be regulated in a 
sense of greater justice and true human dignity. What do I say !—not in 
Europe only, but in the whole world will the influence of your nation be 
most beneficent. And therefore, once more thanking you from my inner- 
most soul, I add my heart’s wish that you may soon reach the desired 
goal ! 


He then shook me by the hand. I thanked him for his fraternal 
words, and afterwards called each member of the deputation by name ; 
adding some words by way of introduction. As I pointed to Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, ‘the bardic glory of our nation,and the singer of the Revo- 
lutionary Odes,’ he eagerly greeted him as the ‘ representative of the 
poetical genius of Germany.’ ‘ The Lyra of Germany and the Sword 
of Italy, which had so often sounded and struck for Freedom’s battle, 
inclined themselves before each other’—said a report at the time. 
When I mentioned Gottfried Kinkel as one who had suffered for the 
good cause, Garibaldi silently took the hand of the latter towards his 
heart. Dr. Heintzmann, Dr. Hermann Juch, Dr. Schaible, Mr. C. W. 
Siemens, Mr. Berndes, Mr. Ravenstein, Dr. Schlund, Mr. Knottnerus, 
Dr. Beigel, Mr. Lasker, Dr. Oppler, Mr. Wagner, Mr. Luntz, Mr 





1 Meaning Jutland. 
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Schweitzer, Mr. Morstatt, Dr. Hoffmann, Mr. Kersting, Mr. Harring, 
Mr. Overbeck, Mr. Eckenstein, and others were similarly introduced. 
Looking round at those assembled, among whom there were many 
strong-built, tall, and broad-shouldered men, Garibaldi suddenly 
exclaimed with great vivacity :—* Ah! que vous étes wne belle race!’ 
As I had turned to leave, shaking him once more by the hand, he, 
in warm Southern fashion, quickly followed and affectionately embraced 
and kissed me. We then withdrew. 

After this speech of Garibaldi, there was utter disappointment in 
those quarters where he had been expected to actively join the Danish 
cause, Our countrymen were fully contented, and expressed their 
satisfaction to me by a vote of thanks. 


VI. 
His Forcep Departure FROM ENGLAND. 


MEANWHILE, on April 18, 1864—a memorable date !—I had gone to 
see Garibaldi at Stafford House, in accordance with his wish. 

He found it difficult to make his way through the ‘ charmed 
circle.’ I was, therefore, glad indeed to call upon him ‘at home.’ It 
was very early in the morning; yet, a large number of visitors were 
already assembled. The scene looked an animated one ; but our con- 
versation was continually broken by the arrival of others, the com- 
munication of the contents of letters, and so forth. 

Garibaldi thereupon expressed a desire to come to my house in 
Townshend Road, Regent’s Park; and the carriage was ordered. I 
was surprised to find—though I only afterwards understood the reason 
why—that some of those around him did not quite seem to relish the 
idea of his going away without an escort of their own. He, however, 
rose with great decision and an ‘ andiamo!’—quickly offering the 
arm to my wife; that poor arm which a few days later was untruly 
alleged to have been the cause of his sudden departure from England. 

Amidst lively political conversation we drove to the house I then 
occupied. Scarcely had the carriage pulled wp, when a large crowd 
of people appeared there, running together in breathless haste, and 
giving enthusiastic cheers,? They had evidently recognised Garibaldi’s 
red-shirted figure on the way, in the Duke of Sutherland’s carriage. 

As we sat at home, engaged in friendly talk, and partaking of 
some refreshments, time fled quickly. Seeing one of Kaulbach’s 
illustrations of Shakspere, The Death of Cesar, Garibaldi expressed 
great admiration for the powerful rendering of the tragic deed. 

“Something, however, seemed to weigh upon his mind. Suddenly 
he said :—* They will publish some letter on the state of my health ; but 
that is only a pretext. The French Government has made reclama- 


2 See Zimes and Daily News of April 19; and Hermann of Apri! 23, 1%64. 
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tions. Gladstone, Shaftesbury, and other men of position and in- 
fluence, have held a meeting. Gladstone came to speak to me. I 
declared to him that I would leave, as I did not wish to create diffi- 
culties for the English Government.’ 

I was shocked; but to my question as to whether he would really 
comply with such a demand, he only gave a mute answer by a sad 
and significant look. 

I did not think I should press him any further—at least, for the 
moment. I hoped he would by-and-by himself return to the subject. 
As we rose to enter the carriage, he began to brighten up a little, and 
invited us very pressingly to come and see him at Caprera. 

‘You will find the arrangements, however, very plain and simple 
there,’ he smilingly said to my wife. 

Afterwards, he went into some details as to the matter broached 
to him by Mr. Gladstone. The latter had advised him, ‘ for the sake 
of his health,’ to curtail his visit by restricting the programme of his 
provincial tour to a few towns, out of the great many whose invitation 
he had accepted. At first, Garibaldi did not gather the full meaning 
of the hint given. He therefore somewhat innocently said :— 

‘ But really, I have never felt better than I donow!’ 

Mr. Gladstone insisted, nevertheless, in language apparently 
capable of various interpretation. Garibaldi then (so he told me) 
perceived the real drift, and at last quietly said :— 

‘Very well; I shall leave at once!’ 

This conversation I noted down the same day. 

From the Farewell Address to the English People, dated April 23, 
which was prepared for Garibaldi when he left England, he with his 
own hand struck out all reference to the state of his health. The 
short letter he wrote two days before to the Working Men’s Reception 
Committee, on April 21, runs thus :—‘ Pray accept my heartfelt thanks 
for your sympathy and affection. I shall be happy to see you again 
on a better occasion. For the present I feel obliged to leave England.’ 
A fund proposed to be raised in his favour, at a meeting held at 
Stafford House on April 19—s0 as to ‘ secure a permanent income’ to 
him and his family—he declined to accept. 

These facts speak for themselves, and I give them here without 
adding any opinion. 

Deeply moved by Garibaldi’s communication, I proposed to him a 
visit to Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc, who both lived close by in our 
neighbourhood. He gladly assented. It seemed to me that it would 
be a great mistake, indeed, if he were to leave England without hav- 
ing seen the foremost exiled representatives of France, one of whom 
(Ledru-Rollin) had sacrificed his whole career, in 1849, for the sake 
of the Roman Republic. 

On leaving 23, Townshend Road, Garibaldi became the object of 
a new enthusiastic ovation on the part of the people. Some of them, 
having evidently utilised the interval to fetch little nosegays, pre- 
sented them eagerly: A poor woman, a soldier’s widow, held up her 
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little boy who had a tiny bunch of simple flowers in his hand. A 
slip of paper was attached to it: ‘ With respectful compliments from 
the sons of an old soldier.’ Garibaldi was visibly affected, and kept 
the flowers carefully all the way. 

There was some difficulty in re-entering the carriage, so eagerly 
did the crowd press forward. As they thrust their arms in from both 
windows to shake his hand, he, unable to make himself quite under- 
stood in English, besought me to stop their ardour, for it began to 
have a somewhat painful effect on his frame. Since his South- 
American campaign he had suffered from occasional rheumatic 
attacks. 

These signs of popular admiration for him were all the more 
touching, because they were addressed to a vanquished man. In 
Italy, the unfortunate issue of his last expedition had had a rather 
depressing effect on the easily excitable, but as easily discouraged 
mass whose long serfage had sapped their manly energies, On this 
subject, Garibaldi spoke words of bitter sadness before Ledru-Rollin 
and us—words such as Byron once used in regard to the Greeks, 

There can be no doubt, however, that the enthusiastic popular 
demonstrations in England served to revive Garibaldi’s popularity 
among his own countrymen. This result remained, in spite of the 
manceuvre which brought about his abrupt departure. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, Garibaldi had fought under the 
Republican banner. Of the Italian commonwealth which he de- 
fended against the French, Lord Palmerston once acknowledged in 
Parliament that ‘Rome had never been better governed than under 
the Triumvirate of 1849.’ Ten years later, for the sake of the unity 
of his deeply-rent fatherland, Garibaldi became a ‘ General in the 
Royal Army of Sardinia,’ albeit the Monarchy had pursued him, after 
1849, by hue and cry, as a masnadiere—something between a lans- 
quenet and a brigand. 

‘Are you still a Republican?’ Mrs. Ledru-Rollin, with that 


directness of speech which is the privilege of ladies, asked him point- 
blank. 


‘ Certainly!’ he answered. 

Then he developed, in a few words, his view of the present situa- 
tion which had induced him to act as he had done. He added :— 

‘If the time should come for renewing the movement for a 
Commonwealth in Italy, I believe a Dictator will have to be nomi- 
nated by way of transition, in order to ensure success.’ 

French and American affairs were also discussed ; these subjects 
offering the best common ground. In referring to Louis Napoleon’s 
expedition for the restoration of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
at Rome, Ledru-Rollin took occasion to mention the special bond 
existing between him and me since 1849. The decree of proscrip- 
tion which drove me from France, where I had been as one of the 
envoys from Baden and the Palatinate, was founded on the fact of 
my having shown hearty interest in Ledru-Rollin’s attempt to bring 
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Louis Napoleon to book for his lawless aggression against Roman 
self-government. ‘Thus’—the ex-member of the French Govern- 
ment of 1848 added—‘ there is, in truth, a special bond between all 
three of us!’ 

Garibaldi’s health was drunk in wine from Ledru-Rollin’s own 
vineyards in France. ‘The Future of the Democratic Cause in 
Europe’ was coupled with the toast—to which Garibaldi heartily 
responded. 

From Ledru-Rollin’s house in St. John’s Wood Park we drove to 
the simpler dwelling of Louis Blanc, in Melina Place, Grove End 
Road. Garibaldi again referred to the causes which forced him to 
leave England. The interview with Louis Blanc was a comparatively 
hurried one, as Garibaldi had to be back for a reception at the 
Crystal Palace. A public exchange of letters of sympathy between 
the historian of the French Revolution and Garibaldi was the result 
of this meeting. 

It will be remembered what storms of indignation sprang up when 
the causes of Garibaldi’s departure were bruited about ; what pointed 
resolutions were adopted by the Demonstration Committee? and at 
public meetings, in spite of the denials of Government that political 
motives had been the cause of their action, Prominent speakers, 
men accustomed to weigh their words, declared that the Italian 
leader had become ‘the victim of a foul conspiracy.’ All this I 
simply describe here, as it occurred at the time. 

A deputation of the Working Men’s Garibaldi Demonstration 
Committee appeared before Mr. Gladstone to hear his statement. 
Next day the then Chancellor of the Exchequer made that famous 
speech in the House of Commons, which was a large concession to the 
popular demand for the extension of the suffrage. 

‘In my opinion ’—Mr. Gladstone said—‘ agitation by the working 
classes upon any subject whatever, is a thing not to be waited for, 
not to be made a condition previous to any Parliamentary move- 
ment; but, on the contrary, it is a thing to be deprecated, and, if 
possible, anticipated and prevented by wise and providing measures.’ 
When a working man was in such a condition—he added—that he 
must abandon his daily labour for agitation, then, ‘in railway lan- 
guage, the danger signal is turned on.’ 

This conviction—-Mr. Gladstone observed—had grown upon him 
through a deputation which he had received the day before, in con- 
nection with the Government Annuities Bill. But he was met by 





® «Resolved,—That this Committee has ascertained that General Garibaldi is in 
very good health, and that the cause of his intended departure is not illness, but 
pressure exercised on him by members and adherents of the Government, and 
especially by Mr. Gladstone. (Unanimously adopted.) That the Committee looks 
on this attitude of the governing classes to expel an illustrious guest of the nation 
as a scandal to their country and a violation of all the principles of freedom; and it 
repudiates any such culpable subserviency to Royal dictation at home and abroad.’ 
The third resolution was, to organise a series of public demonstrations to express this 
indignation. 
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an interruption, to the effect that he was no doubt actuated by regard 
for the deputation in connection with General Garibaldi’s departure, 
which he had received the same day. 

Soon that mighty Reform movement arose, in which Mr. Edmund 
Beales, who had also presided at the Indignation Meeting against the 
treatment of Garibaldi, played a prominent part. During nearly two 
years, this powerful Reform Bill agitation shook England, and more 
especially London, to its very depths; culminating at last in a 
success to which the Tory leader himself had to lend a helping hand. 

The course of history often moves in strange zigzag manner. Gari- 
baldi’s virtual expulsion finally came home upon the then exclusively 
governing classes themselves. They had first treated him, for reasons 
of statecraft, as if he were a Deity—only to dismiss him on a sudden, 
when his further sojourn here became politically inconvenient to them, 
under the sorry pretence of ‘ two boils on his left fore-arm’ rendering 
it unadvisable for him to undergo further fatigue ! 


VIL. 
Letters ON GERMANY (1865-68). 


Txoven I often wished to comply with the invitation to Caprera, 
which Garibaldi had addressed to us before leaving, the incessant 
propagandistic work of those years never allowed me to do so. Corre- 
spondence, however, continued a frequent and friendly one. To the 
forthcoming course of affairs in Germany, Garibaldi looked with 
eager expectation. 

On April 10, 1865, he wrote the following for publication :— 


My very dear Blind, 

The progress of mankind has been arrested; and to your 
superior intellect the causes of this stoppage are surely known. The 
world is in want of a Leading Nation, not in order to domineer over 
it, but to conduct it on the path of duty—which means nothing 
else but the fraternity of nations and the overthrow of the barriers 
raised by selfishness. 

A Leading Nation is required, which, similar to a Knight of the 
Middle Ages, devotes itself to the redressing of grievances; which 
ranges itself on the side of the weak; which sacrifices, for the 
present, its own material welfare for the much more precious boon of 
having a soul satisfied by the alleviation of the sufferings of its 
neighbours. 

Throwing itself courageously into the fore-front, such a people 
would rally around itself all those who suffer, all those who aspire to 
rise from the abyss of misfortune, into which wrongly constituted 
Governments have thrown them. 

This foremost post which the vicissitudes of modern times have 
left vacant, might well be occupied by the German Nation. The 

No. 633 (xo. cu, nN. 8.) EE 
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serious and philosophical character of your fellow-citizens would be a 
guarantee of confidence and of stability for the future of all. 

May you, therefore, shake with your strong German arms the 
rotten catafalque of your thirty tyrants! Establish, in the heart of 
Europe in which you dwell, the imposing Unity or your Furry 
Mrizions; and we shall, all of us, throw ourselves with enthusiastic 
eagerness (avec une avidité délirante) into your brotherly ranks. 

Hence it is with love and gratitude that I salute your ‘ Eid- 
genosse’* as the mouth-piece of the future of a great people and of 
human solidarity. 

Be good enough to present my kindest greetings to your family 
and to our friends, and believe me 

Always yours sincerely, 
G. GaRIBALDI. 


This letter certainly breathes the most friendly feelings for Ger- 
many. The same is the case with the following one, written in 1868, 
when Napoleon III. thought for a moment the time had come to 
seek a quarrel on account of Luxemburg. 

The war of 1866, between Prussia and the other members of the 
German Confederation, had been avowedly conceived by Herr von 
Bismarck as a means of getting the upper hand over the Progressist 
majority in the House of Deputies at Berlin, and preventing a new 
democratic revolution in all Germany. Unless the Prussian Govern- 
ment took the initiative, by force of arms, he said he foresaw a 
‘ great crisis,’ a ‘revolutionary movement,’ and a ‘ catastrophe,’ which 
he desired to prevent in the interest of what he called the ‘ monar- 
chical principle.’® The ‘ Kreuz-Zeitung,’ the ultra-reactionary organ, 
therefore applauded his policy as an ‘ eminently Conservative one.’ 

The immediate result of the war was, that the House of Hohen- 
zollern obtained some aggrandisement and the leadership over a 
section of Germany; that the Bund was broken up; that the Fede- 
ral provinces of Austria were ejected; and the smaller southern 
States cut adrift from political connection. with the North. The 
French Emperor’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Lavalette, gaily 
described this mutilation of Germany as les trois trongons (the 
three stumps). In a diplomatic circular, Lavalette went to the 
length of saying that the position of France was now a far better 
one in any war that might arise with Holland (for the acquisition of 
Luxemburg); or with Prussia, on account of some districts on the 


‘ The Deutsche Eidgenosse was then the organ of the Democratic party of Germany, 
and edited, under my direction, with the co-operation of Dr. Ludwig Biichner, Georg 
Fein, Ludwig Feuerbach, Ferdinand Freiligrath, M. Gritzner, General Ernst Haug, 
Friedrich Hecker, Theodor Mégling, Karl Nauwerk, Theodor Olshausen, Dr. Gustav 
Rasch, Emil Rittershaus, General Franz Sigel, F. W.Schléffel, Arnold Schlénbach, Gustav 
Struve, I. D. H. Temme, N. Titus, and other men prominent in politics, philosophy, 
science, and literature. 

5 See Bismarck’s despatch to the Prussian ambassadors, dated May 27, 1866. 
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Mosel ; or with Germany, on account of the Rhine; or with Austria, 
for the sake of the Tyrol and Friaul. 

The latter remark pointed clearly to a fresh plan of an intended 
alliance with Italy for the purpose of a combined attack on the Rhine 
and in the Alps. (Compare the first part of * Recollections,’ No. IV.) 

Through Ledru-Rollin, one of whose relatives was a higher officer 
in the French army, I received at the time a detailed communica- 
tion as to what had passed in the Council of Ministers, held under 
Napoleon’s presidency. Warlike resolutions referring to Luxemburg 
had been adopted. On the following day, however, Napoleon sud- 
denly lost courage. When Ministers presented themselves before 
him for some additional instructions, in accordance with the resolu- 
tions taken, he declared that the war was given up for the nonce. 
Then it was that one of the Marshals exclaimed :—‘ This man dis- 
honours us!’ (Cet homme nous déshonore !) 

In those days there were some among our countrymen, even some 
self-styled Democrats, who, for the contingency of a war with France, 
intended bringing about the neutrality of southern Germany. Their 
endeavour was, to work in this sense through the ‘ League of Peace 
and Liberty,’ whose honorary chairman was Garibaldi. 

Holding, as I always did, that our national security was the first 
consideration, irrespective of party-views at home, I wrote to Gari- 
baldi the following :— 


London: Feb. 20. 68. 

Dear Friend, 

T have read with regret that in ‘ Les Etats-Unis de l'Europe ’—the 
organ of the ‘ League of Peace and Liberty’—the neutrality of southern 
Germany has recently been preached for the case of a war. It was said, in 
the article in question, that Switzerland, Belgium, Hungary also, should 
unite with southern Germany for the principle of ‘ non-intervention’ in 
such a contingency. Now, this would be simply that duel between France 
and Prussia which M. Rouher desires, The result of this policy of 
neutrality would soon be, to make Napoleonic Cesarism even stronger than 
it is already ; and the fate of Germany as well as of Italy would be sealed. 

Opposed as I am to the merely militarist policy of King William, I am 
firmly convinced that if Louis Napoleon attacks a part of our fatherland, we 
must all stand shoulder to shoulder. The journal alluded to deceives itself 
egregiously on this subject. In the Tuileries they wish for nothing better 
than to be sure of the neutrality of southern Germany; if they obtained 
that certainty, they would begin the war to-morrow, thus completing on the 
Rhine what has been begun in Italy. 

I believe I may fully trust that you share these views of mine; and I 
would be all the more glad to have a line from you on that matter, as the 
* League of Peace and Liberty’ has been initiated under your auspices. 

Yours sincerely, 
Karu Buin. 

Garibaldi did not tarry with his answer. His reply to me con- 

tained these words :— 


‘To combat Bonaparte, is combating the Evil. Hence not only 
WHOLE GERMANY, but Italy, nay, the entire world ought to be against 
EE2 
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him. My loving greetings to your family and to your brave 
compatriots !’ 


I was then in close relations with many men whom the violent. 
ejection of a part of our nation from the common fatherland had 
embittered beyond description against the Prussian dynasty and its 
chief statesman. Upon all and everyone I invariably impressed the duty 
of making patriotically common cause, in the German interest, in any 
foreign war which was apt to break out almost from day to day. 
These counsels were not always relished. There were some who had 
been angered and alienated beyond reclamation by Bismarck’s occult 
dealings with Louis Napoleon and his armed alliance with a foreign 
Power against an integral portion of the Bund. 

‘Had not Bismarck’ — these men said —‘ literally asked the 
Italians to make a thrust at the heart (Stoss in’s Herz) of Austria by 
moving their troops up to Vienna? Had not underhand promises 
been conveyed by Bismarck to the French Emperor for a cession of 
territory on the western frontier of Germany?* Did not Germany 
simply escape from these perils through the defeat of the Italian troops, 
and through the rapidity with which the Austrian defence collapsed 
in the struggle against Prussia? Are we, then, not entitled to take 
our own revenge, in any possible manner, against so unscrupulous a 
policy and statesman ?’ 

These were the dangerous views which had to be contended 
against. All the more welcome was Garibaldi’s reply, which, so far 
as the ‘ League of Peace and Liberty’ was concerned, struck the 
ground from the ideas of neutrality and abstention in the coming 
war. 


VIIl. 
LETTERS ON AMERICA. 


GaniBALpr's views on the Union war have already been touched upon 
in the first part of this article. He was as decided a friend of the 
continued political cohesion of the American Republic as of the 
principle of equal rights for the white and coloured races. His own 
first wife, Anita, was of mixed blood. He was, nevertheless, often 
misrepresented or misunderstood in the matter of the Union question, 
especially when he had to express himself in English, with which 
tongue he was not very familiar. 

In order to counteract an erroneous interpretation of what he had 
said to a mutual Scotch friend, he wrote to me from Caprera, on 
October 30, 1864:— 


‘McTear must have misunderstood my English. My opinion on 
the American question is known: not only do I hope from it the 


® See General La Marmora’s Un Po’ Pix di Luce. 
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abolition of slavery, but I also look upon it as a question concerning 
Humanity. Wor To THE WORLD IF THE NORTH DID NOT ISSUE AS 
VICTOR FROM THE STRUGGLE!’ 


To the Scotch friend mentioned, whose proclivities were for 
States’ rights and the secession of the South, Garibaldi had, however, 
declared in unmistakable words that—‘ America should increase 
rather than decrease in power, so that it might act as a check and 
counterpoise to the aristocratic and tyrannic Powers of Europe; and 
that was one great reason why the leading Liberals of Europe were 
anxious to see the Union strengthened and consolidated.’ Garibaldi 
also thought that—‘ the South had rebelled against a good Government, 
on the frivolous ground of being defeated in the election of President, 
and the well-justified fear that, under the new Administration, the 
institution of slavery would be interfered with; so that, on moral 
grounds, their attempt at secession was an iniquitous rebellion.’ 

Owing to the sudden diminution in the export of cotton from the 
Southern States since the commencement of the American War, 
Garibaldi took much interest, at that time, in a plan for promoting 
cotton culture in Italy. It was from Italy that the seeds first came, 
which served to give greater impulse to the produce of cotton in 
America. Col. G. Bruzzesi, who makes this statement from a book of 
Vincenzo Rossi, was the bearer of one of Garibaldi’s communications 
to me on the political affairs of the United States. Bruzzesi also 
handed me a pamphlet of his own on ‘ Cotton Culture in Italy,’ in 
which there is a letter addressed to him by Garibaldi, containing the 
following passages :—‘ To the south of Italy, which you mention, you 
ought to add Sardinia. This island is worth a world for agricultural 
purposes, and especially for the cultivation of cotton, which I tried 
myself there.’ 

I do not know what has become of Bruzzesi’s project. But in this, 
as in kindred matters, Garibaldi always proved himself a far-seeing 
friend of agricultural and industrial progress—a man of the plough 
and the spade, even as he was of the sword. The best traits of 
ancient Romans and Teutons seemed to have blended in him. 

After the victory of the American Republic, opinions differed, 
among its European sympathisers, as to whether it was advisable to 
bring Jefferson Davis, the prime mover of treason, to trial or not. Gari- 
baldi, always open to generous impulses even at the risk of political 


security, said on this subject, in a letter to me, dated Caprera, 
November 24, 1865 :— 


‘ By signing the address to Johnson (the President of the United 
States) in favour of sparing the life of Davis, I expressed my opinion 
and my desire. I am sorry that on this point there is no agreement 
of views among us, as there was against him when the question of the 
emancipation of an unfortunate race was to be solved.’ 
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IX. 
Tue French War aGainst Germany (1870-71). 


THEN came the time of the colossal struggle between France and 
Germany 

In accordance with the old fighting tactics of France, a section of 
our country—Prussia—was to be singled out as the object of the attack. 
The remainder of Germany was to remain a disinterested spectator. 
Surely, we were told, it was not intended to harm anybody else but 
the Hohenzollern monarch! Therefore, the programme for the nonce 
was, in Napoleonic calculation: first, the armed neutrality of the 
South of Germany; secondly, the establishment of close relations 
between France and Austria, so as to get the military co-operation 
of the latter after the first successful thrust against Prussia; thirdly, 
a secret alliance with Denmark. The rest—so they thought in the 
Tuileries—would follow in course of time. A ‘* Welfic Legion ’ was 
to give trouble to Prussia in Hanover. In Copenhagen, preparations 
had been made by agents in connection with the Government of 
Napoleon for forcing King Christian, hy means of a popular demon- 
stration before the royal castle, to declare war against Prussia. This 
latter fact had come to the knowledge of some, at least, in London. 
Herr von Beust, at Vienna, was known to harbour feelings of revenge 
against Prussia, and to wait only for the opportune moment to show 
them by deeds. So the French ambassador certainly stated afterwards. 

A feeling of anxiety, of expectant disquiet, characterised the days 
immediately preceding the war. The tempest had not broken forth 
yet, but eyes were restlessly directed towards the cloud pregnant with 
the storm. Much uneasiness was felt as to the possible conduct of 
italy. Victor Emmanuel was the father-in-law of Prince Jerome 
Napoleon. A ‘ French party,’ moreover, existed distinctly among an 
influential group of Italian statesmen and generals. Was it not to 
be feared, under such circumstances, that Rome would be made the 
price of barter for an alliance against Germany ? 

This was held at Berlin to be a dangerous possibility. Men of 
the most divergent views in home politics united, therefore, for the 
object of bringing about a diversion within Italy itself, in order to 
counteract the apprehended co-operation with Napoleon. Only 
Garibaldi or Mazzini were able to do this. 

The question was: how could these two leaders, or at least one of 
them, be induced to act? 

The intermediary to whom the matter was entrusted, in the first 
instance, for the purpose of communicating it to me, was a well- 
known German writer and old friend of mine, who, after Sedan, to 
our great regret turned away from the patriotic cause. He placed 
the affair entirely in my hands. 


Shortly before, on July 16, I had issued an Appeal for the united 
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defence of Germany,’ irrespective of party divisions in north or south. 
I had spoken in the same sense before the mass-meeting of the 
London Germans, in the large Gymnastic Hall. On that latter 
occasion, I had called upon French Democrats to rise against the 
aggressive policy of Napoleon, and ‘not to allow themselves to be 
allured by the talk about the so-called “ natural frontier ” ; for if that 
were to be the parole, why, the natural configuration of the Vosges 
mountains, the German speech of the people there, and its older 
history and connection with us, would, all of them, indicate the 
necessity of recovering for us’... I could not finish the sentence, 
so powerfully did the thousands assembled break in with their stormy 
applause which shook the Hall. 

The Appeal sent to Germany contained passages reflecting in the 
strongest and most uncompromising language upon the authors of the 
royal Prussian policy of 1866. Yet it was copied even in the Berlin 
papers, for instance, in the ‘ Volks-Zeitung,’ without let and hin- 
drance—it being deeply felt then that a grave national danger had 
to be met, for which every kind of moral help was welcome. 

The Berlin proposal, as entrusted to me, contained the offer cf 
arms and pecuniary means for the leaders of the Italian Party of 
Action. But the difficult question remained, as to which of the two 
eminent leaders should first be approached; for since Mentana a new 
cloud had arisen between the several sections of Italian patriots. 
In that attack upon Rome, Garibaldians, Victor Emmanuelists, 
and Mazzinians had not acted in unison. A Committee sitting in 
Rome itself was said not to have responded to the preconcerted signal 
for a rising within the gates of the city. Thus a campaign which 
had by no means been without some prospect of hope, was defeated 
more easily than might have been expected. 

Either Mazzini or Garibaldi, I thought, had to be approached in 
the German interest. Whichever of the two lent a willing hand, 
was to be left full freedom to bring about the co-operation of the De- 
mocratic forces in Italy. After a rapid reflection, as demanded by the 
urgency of the situation, I resolved upon asking Mazzini. 

He had been with me not long ago, shortly before his secret de- 
parture for Italy. In my communication, which was conveyed to 
him with every due precaution—as he was then apparently engaged 
upon a movement against the Government of the King—I urged 
upon him in a friendly way, for the sake of the cause, to enter with- 
out delay into relations with Garibaldi; the military leadership of 
the latter being absolutely required for the achievement of any 
success, 

My idea was that an attack should be made—if possible, under 
the combined political and military direction of Mazzini and Garibaldi 
—upon the French troops in the Roman territory ; the Government at 
Florence to be left entirely out of the affair. Louis Napoleon had 


” Kinig zur Abwehr des Fremdjochs! By Karl Blind. 
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to fear from such an attack that either the Democratic Party would 

get possession of Rome, or that Victor Emmanuel would be driven 

forward by the force of circumstances. In either case, matters in 

Italy were complicated, and Germany would not have had to appre- 

hend an attack from the flank by the ‘ French party’ in Italy. 
Before me is Mazzini’s answer, dated August 1, 1870:— 


Dear Friend, 

The question is not, to attack the French in Rome—they 
are on the point of going by themselves—but to prevent the alliance 
of which the abandonment of Rome is the pledge. This alliance 
between the King and the Emperor is a decided fact. I Take THE 
MATTER UPON ME, if I am aided; but this cannot be done by loca- 
lising the question, but by overthrowing the government of the 
Monarchy. 

We desire German Unity as we desire Italian Unity; and we hate 
the Empire. We want Rome anp Nizza. Aid us, and reckon upon 
us. But if help is to be useful to us, it must come with lightning 
rapidity. . . . [Here a number of details are given as to how the 
further communications are to be kept up, together with names and 
addresses. | 

It may be that I shall be compelled to change my place of sojourn ; 
but D will always know where I am. 

With all my heart 
Your friend 
Josern Mazzint. 


In the meanwhile, the battles of Worth and Forbach were fought 
with unexpected rapidity and the fullest success on the German side. 
Mazzini soon afterwards was made a captive by the government of Victor 
Emmanuel, which treated him, however, with a respectful regard and 
high esteem such as enlightened public opinion felt towards the aged, 
indefatigable champion and promoter of the idea of national unity. 
When he came back to London, Mazzini most warmly expressed his 
thanks to me for ‘the great proof of confidence which Germany had 
given to him.’ 

It may not be amiss to mention here that Mazzini, on principle, 
has always resisted the French claim of virtual hegemony in Europe 
as put forth not only by the Imperialist, but, down to recent times, 
also by the revolutionary and republican, party of France. Already 
in 1832 he wrote :— 


All minds ‘are turned towards France; all look upon France as the 
country from which the destinies of every European nation depend. Such 
a concentration is highly dangerous ; it is a sign of slavery rooted still in 
the public mind by forceof custom. France, by the favour of circumstances, 
by her compact political unity, by a social spirit more diffused there than 
anywhere else, and by an intelligent insight which has risen to a high 
degree, has no doubt constituted herself the most powerful centre of activity 
and of European civilisation ; but it is not the exclusive centre—not the 
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only one. The Europe of freemen does not any longer acknowledge an 
absolute dictatorship either of princes or of nations. The lever which is to 
bring down the antiquated political structure, has its fulerum wherever 
there is a people ready to rise. ... It is time we should emancipate 
ourselves. 


Similar and much stronger utterances frequently fell from 
Mazzini. His own sad experience of 1849 only made his convictions 
in this respect deeper and more energetic. Almost the first words 
he spoke to me in the earliest interview I had with him, were to the 
same effect. Hence his co-operation in the matter above mentioned 
could be fully rciiecd upon, had circumstances allowed of his coming 
forward with aii active hand. 

In the meantime, whilst Mazzini was a prisoner at Gaéta, the 
Government of Victor Emmanuel, thanks to the German victories, was 
able at last to obtain possession of the natural capital of the country. 
What a satire upon the ‘ French party’ among the Italian generals 
and statesmen ! 

Much to the surprise of many of his best fellow-workers who were 
enthusiastically in favour of Germany—for instance, of Alberto 
Mario *—Garibaldi, after Sedan, suddenly went over to France; for 
which he received the well-known thanks. German patriots naturally 
regretted the resolve of the Italian Liberator. Prince Bismarck, 
however, could scarcely complain. Had not he himself, in 1866, 
taught Garibaldi to step upon territory of the German Confederation ? 
In that campaign, the Red Shirts were opposed by German Tyrolese 
volunteers, by students from the University of Vienna, as well as by 
Austrian troops. The Italian-speaking section of the Tyrolese did, 
however, not rise in favour of their would-be ‘ liberators,’ even though 
Austria was attacked in the front and in the rear, as well as 
threatened on her Hungarian flank. In the end, Garibaldi’s cam- 
paign came to nothing. 

In 1870, truth to say, he went to France without being called 
there. Many of those connected with the Government of National 
Defence did not even wish for his appearance.? There was, no doubt, 
a trait of generous grandeur in his forgetting that in 1849 the 
Roman Republic had been overthrown by the French Republic; that 
Nizza had been annexed to France in 1860, which made Garibaldi 
himself a subject of Napoleon III.; and that at Mentana the chasse- 
pots of De Failly had ‘done wonders,’ At the same time I think I 
am only stating the true facts of the case when I say that Garibaldi’s 
resolution to offer his sword to France was connected with two im- 
portant considerations very little known in public. 

First of all, he had been urged by a group of the Party of Action 
(compare the above letter of Mazzini) to get possession of Nizza, 
which would not have been a difficult undertaking then; and to 


® See Vitadi Giuseppe Garibaldi; narrata da Jessie W. Mario, vol. ii. 
® See the book of his adjutant Bordone: Garibaldi et ! Armée des Vosges. 1871. 
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declare it a Free Town under his own captainship. Now, this he was 
loth to do, as it would have brought him into a fresh conflict with 
the Italian Government whose prisoner he had repeatedly been, and 
which had for several years treated him asa virtual captive in his own 
island home. 

He therefore preferred withdrawing himself from the importunate 
demands addressed to him in regard to the deliverance of his own 
native town. 

In the second instance, he no doubt expected that, if he served the 
French Republic, its Government and people would afterwards prove 
their own generosity by the retrocession of Nizza. French journals 
actually held out this prospect to him, when he landed at Marseilles. 
Thus the ‘ Egalité’ declared that, after he would have helped France 
—‘ we shall restore to him his native home, his beloved Nizza.’ 

To all evidence, these were Garibaldi’s political and personal 
considerations. In his hope of regaining Nizza he was, however, 
egregiously deceived. Nay, at the Assembly of Bordeaux he was per- 
sonally treated in the most insulting manner, being denied even the 
right of speech. 

A few years afterwards, he wrote to me from Caprera, on Dec. 
30, 1874 :— 


My dear Blind, 

You, as a friend and colleague in political views, are no 
doubt well convinced that I did by no means intend combating 
Germany in 1870 and’71. Irather served the Republican principle. 

With you, I am happy to see the progress made by the popular 
party in your country—a country which is certainly well worthy of 
marching in the vanguard of human emancipation. 

I have sent my letter to Bordone for publication to Mrs. 
Chambers, Putney House, Putney, London, s.w. You will find it in 
the English journals. 

Greetings to your family from 

Yours sincerely 
G. GARIBALDI. 


In Germany, this declaration of Garibaldi was received with 
satisfaction. He had evidently been much disappointed as regards 
France, and was seeking to approach Germany once more. The 
struggle then carried on from Berlin against the theocratic pre- 
tensions of the Roman Church he followed attentively with his best 
wishes. The joy at seeing him so openly return to his former sym- 
pathies gave rise to a poetical address in an influential Leipzig 
periodical, which took the above letter for its text. 
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ow 
Tue Papat Question and His Specunative Views (1867-75). 


On affairs connected with the Papacy I had repeatedly been in corre- 
spondence with him, he himself opening up the subject, more 


specially, as early as 1867. On October 10 of that year he wrote 
from Caprera:— 


‘I had read your beautiful letter, concerning me, in the English 
journals, Pray, accept my fullest gratitude ! 

‘From you, the courageous representative of Germany, your 
brethren of Italy hope for co-operation with a view to the abolition 
(extinction) of the Papacy which degrades our fatherland and whole 
mankind. 

‘ My warmest greetings to your wife and vour family from 

* Yours for life, 
*G. GaRIBALDI.’ 


Frequent rumours as to the imminent probability of the death of 
Pius IX. kept the correspondence on this subject going. In 1875, 
the German Government at last virtually ceased to have any diplo- 
matic representation at the Vatican. This cessation de facto, the 
Liberals of Germany wished to render permanent, on principle. 
They held that the mixed spiritual and political claims of the Papacy 
to rule over the nations of the world was an insult offered to the 
sovereignty of each country, whether under monarchical or repub- 
lican government. In England, Archbishop Manning—whom many 
thought to be a possible candidate for the Papal throne with a view 
of getting more converts to the Roman Church in this country— 
had formulated the outrageous pretensions of the Supreme Pontiff in 
the most uncompromising language; for instance by the war-cry :— 
‘No peace ; no, not even a truce !’!° 

I informed Garibaldi, on March 23, 1875, of what I believed, or 
knew, to be some of the coming measures in the Parliament at 
Berlin in reference to the cloisters, and so forth. I also mentioned 
the extra-official suggestions made to the Italian Government, on the 
part of Germany, for a change in the so-called Law of Guarantees, 
which still ensures the semi-sovereign position of the Pope. But 


the root of the evil did not seem to me to be touched by these pro- 
cedures. 


‘ My conviction is’—I wrote to him—‘ that a real step in advance 
could only be made by prohibiting the Conclave of Cardinals from 
meeting again at Rome, or on any part of the Italian territory, for 
the object of electing a Pope. If the Italian Parliament adopted a 
law in this sense, forbidding at the same time to any Pope to hold a 
Court in your country; if your nation would thus formally and 


© Speech made at the Academia of the Catholic Religion, in London, 1873. 
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solemnly break with the theocratic past, a deep impression would be 
created, and respect would increase, among all enlightened nations, for 
New Italy. If the Vatican did at last cease to be the nest of a dark 
reaction; if those expressions: ‘the Holy See of Rome,’ ‘the Papal 
Court of Rome,’ had no longer any meaning even, because no Papal 
Court could legally exist at Rome: the effect of this revolution of 
ideas would be immense all over the world. You who are engaged 
upon so meritorious a work as is the sanitation of the Campagna, 
you could render to humanity another great service by proposing a 
measure tending to the suppression of the poisonous malaria exhaling 
from the Vatican. . . . Little time is left yet. Who knows whether 
the day for the meeting of a Conclave does not quickly approach!... 
May I hope that your voice will proclaim the necessity, for Italy, of 


breaking with the Papacy by refusing a place of election and resi- 
dence to it?’ 


I had hoped Garibaldi would make a corresponding motion in 
Parliament of which he wasa member. He replied from Caprera, 
by return, on March 28, 1875 :— 


‘I believe there is not a country in the world less Catholic than 
Italy. Government and the upper classes affect a Catholic devotion 
which in reality they have not. As to the mass of the people, it is 
by no means Catholic, and one only sees bigoted old women in the 
priestly booths (boutiques prétines). 

‘To obtain from Government and from the majority of the 
Chamber a law prohibitory of the Papacy, is for the moment more 
difficult than may be imagined. 

* Nevertheless you may reckon upon the fact of the great majority 
of the Italian nation sympathising with Germany in her war to the 
death (guerre & outrance) against Jesuitism under all its forms.’ 


But though Garibaldi did not think, then, that the moment was 
opportune for an effective parliamentary move against the Law of 
Papal Guarantees, he afterwards accepted the chairmanship of an 
Association which was founded for that object after the election of 
Leo XIII. A number of meetings have since been held in Italy on 
the lines of the pregramme above indicated; and it may be predicted 
with certainty that no efforts will be spared until the movement shall 
be attended with success. 

Curiously enough, Garibaldi had originally been destined, by his 
mother, to become a Roman Catholic priest! From the trammels 
imposed upon his mind, he, however, soon broke loose. Year by 
year, he became a more decided opponent of Papal theocracy. The 
Roman priesthood he called the ‘ Cholera morbus of Italy.’ Those 
who were lagging behind in the struggle against Vaticanism, he 
charged with pandering to the intellectual prostitution of the people. 
In the name of mental freedom and educational progress he waged 
a persistent war against the pernicious influence of the Romanist 
priesthood. 
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One of his first decrees, after the conquest of Naples, was the 
establishment of free schools, on the gratuitous principle, for the 
children of the Lazzaroni. Truly, a necessary reform ; for, out of each 
thousand inhabitants in the Two Sicilies of either sex, 835 males and 
938 females could then neither read nor write—the result of this 
‘clerical’ system of education ! 

For many years Garibaldi held the position of Grand-Master of 
the Masonic Lodges of Italy. When at Geneva, during a meeting 
of the League of Peace and Liberty, a deputation of Swiss Freemasons 
came to see him, an attempt was made to induce him to speak out on 
the subject of his belief. He replied :— 


‘I have been a sea-captain on long voyages. I have crossed the 
Ocean many a time. At night, I had before me the starry sky; 
below me, the gigantic deep. There I cultivated my religion: it is 
that of Alexander von Humboldt.’ 


In this matter he was different from Mazzini, and towards the 
end of his life grew still more different from him. A Deist at first, 
Garibaldi latterly followed, in his speculative views on the Universe, 
the school of advanced philosophers and scientists, though he did not, 
probably, come to their views by the laborious road of extensive 
special studies. 

On his part, Mazzini, all through his life, had for his device: 
‘Dioe il Popolo. Historically speaking, strange as it may sound, 
he had even a word to say for the claims of the Popes in the Middle 
Ages. He believed in Rome as ‘ the Eternal City by decree of Pro- 
vidence,’ before which men should ‘kneel down in worship.’ He 
spoke of a ‘trinity of her mission,’ which he said was ‘ the incarna- 
tion of the Word.’" All this went utterly against the grain of the 
Liberal and progressive parties of Europe. Few, however, were 
aware of these writings of Mazzini, as they were in Italian. 

In a pamphlet published in exile he seemed to j ustify, retrospec- 
tively, the old Popish claims, previous to the Reformation, as against 
the independence of the various governments or nations of Europe. 
In vain did I ask him whether this view did not involve a condemna- 
tion of the Reformation, of the martyrs that had preceded it—ay, 


1 «Tyrants and false prophets may delay, but none can prevent the incarnation of 
the Word. For while many cities have perished on earth, and many will yet perish 
in their turn, Rome is, by decree of Providence, divined by the nations, the Eternal 
City, because to her has been entrusted the mission of spreading over the world the 
word of Unity. . . . Asthe Rome of the Czsars, having united a vast zone of Europe 
through the power of Action, was followed by the Rome of the Popes, which united 
Europe and America through the power of Thought: so will the Rome of the Peo le 
succeed the other two, and, in the religion of Thought and Action conjoined sale 
Europe and America, and the rest of the terrestrial world. And when the Pact of 
the New Faith shall be displayed upon the pantheon of humanity which the nations 
will one day build up between the Capitol and the Vatican, and dominating both: 
the long dissonance between Heaven and Earth, soul and body, matter and spirit, 
reason and faith, will cease into harmony of life.’— Words to the Youth of Italy. B 
G. Mazzini. 1859. oe 
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of Arnold of Brescia. The publication of the pamphlet nearly 
brought about a rupture between him and Ledru-Rollin—a Deist, 
but a strong opponent of the priesthood—who had become an exile 
through having espoused Mazzini’s cause in 1849. Whilst firmly 
opposing these strange ideas of Mazzini—Canossa not being exactly 
the shrine at which I could worship—I urgently dissuaded Ledru- 
Rollin from his intention of breaking with his old associate, who 
represented so powerful a force in the Democratic camp. I was glad, 
after a while, to have succeeded in bringing them again together. 

When Professor Moleschott, the German scientist, was called to 
the chair of physiology at Turin, Mazzini, who first learnt the fact 
from me, gave vent to utter dismay. Dr. Ludwig Biichner, another 
distinguished German scientist, having expressed his admiration for 
Mazzini’s political aspirations, and desiring, through my mediation, 
to get his likeness with the autograph of his name, it was with diffi- 
culty I could persuade Mazzini to grant the request. He finally 
gave the photograph with his name, but adding the inscription : 
‘Malgré ...’ All this was often painful, though the playful 
humour which Mazzini possessed soon helped to get over the unplea- 
sant incident. 

I well remember how many years afterwards, in 1870, when he 
thought there might be a chance of the Democratic party of Italy 
getting the upper hand at Rome, he fervently spoke of the desirability 
of proclaiming a kind of State creed through a National Constituent 
Assembly. It was to be a religious system ‘not bound to special 
Church tenets,’ but still a profession of faith acknowledged and pro- 
claimed by the representatives of the people in Parliament. The 
conversation took place in presence of a well-known English writer 
who had expressed to me a strong desire to make the acquaintance of 
the great Italian leader. 

Mazzini’s health was then already deeply shaken. Knowing this, 
as well as the excitability which the subject in question easily aroused 
in him, I pointed out, as mildly as possible, that irrespective of the 
opposition which his idea would encounter from a great many men of 
the highest culture, even a very large number of those who held the 
same faith as he himself would no doubt object to such State inter- 
vention in religious affairs ; the whole course of modern development 
being directed towards the freedom of the individual in matters of 
belief or philosophical speculation. But he professed to be an 
‘authoritarian ’ on principle, and insisted on his view with unbend- 
ing energy. ‘ Of course ’—he added—‘ the doctrine of eternal damna- 
tion would have no place in the profession of faith to be publicly 
proclaimed by the Assembly.’ 

Garibaldi was utterly opposed to these notions, as his honorary 
chairmanship of a Society of Freethinkers at Venice shows. 
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XI. 
His Last WI. 


TuoveH I have been in correspondence with Garibaldi on still other 
subjects than those mentioned, I did not think it right, when he was 
for years suffering excruciating pains, to do more, of late, than to 
communicate with him on some very special occasion. A word re- 
mains, therefore, only to be said yet on his last will. 

Like an ancient Roman or Teuton, he ordered his body to be 
burnt on the pyre. No Lombard or Bavarian forefather of his could 
have given injunctions different from those he sent to Dr. Prandina 
in 1877. ‘There is no ambitious show in their funerals,’ says Tacitus 
of the Germans. ‘The only distinction to be observed is, that the 
bodies of their leading men are burnt with a certain kind of wood.’ 
Some aromatic wood is supposed to be meant thereby, or at least in- 
cluded, in the cremation rite. 

Now, according to Garibaldi’s directions, on the road leading 
from his house to the sea-shore, where there is a deepening in the 
ground, a pile of timber was to be raised—of acacia, linden, myrtle, 
and other aromatic woods. An uncovered bier, with his remains 
dressed in his historical garb, was to be placed on this pile, on an 
iron couch. A handful of ashes was to be preserved in an urn of any 
kind, and this to be put in the little grave containing the ashes of 
his daughters, Rosa and Annita. 

Fire-burial has been the custom of Indians, Phcenikians, Greeks, 
Italians, Germans, and Scandinavians, among which latter it was 
regulated by a special law of the semi-historical, semi-mythic Odin. 
It was in use among the Anglo-Saxons, whose Beowulf epic describes 
it in language similar to that of the Iliad. The Longobards had 
fire-burial down to the sixth, the Thuringians down to the seventh, 
century ; the Saxons as late as the time of Karl the Great. Garibaldi, 
I may mention, fully approved of the views expressed in the pamphlet 
quoted below.” 

By giving strict injunctions for his own cremation, he who wore 
no other armour, it is true, than the red shirt, not only flung the 
torch, so to say, upon the pile in Brynhild manner—wishing to be 
burnt in his beloved island home before even his death should become 
generally known—but at the same time he threw a flaming brand 
into prejudices which at present mistakenly hide behind religious 
sentiments. In ancient times, fire-burial was a religious ordinance, 
and by no means considered hurtful to the idea of the immortality of 
the soul. In reality, a sanitary view was involved in these religious 
statutes ; and to this view Garibaldi clung, who had throughout his 
life been a sanitary and industrial reformer, in the interest of the 
masses. 


2 Fire-Burial among our Germanic Forefathers: a Record of the Poetry and 
History of Teutonic Cremation. By Karl Blind. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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This adventurous warrior, who ‘sought with the sword a placid 
peace in a reign of freedom,’ concerned himself very much with 
questions of public health. He proved it by his efforts for the 
reclamation of the malarious Campagna and the regulation of 
the Tiber; by his protests against the grist-tax; by his warnings 
against the degeneration of the toiling masses from the almost exclu- 
sive use of maize, to which they were driven through overburdening 
taxation ; by the interest he took in the revival of the cotton culture 
and of the planting of eucalyptus trees ; and by many similar move- 
ments in the public interest. He would not sacrifice the living for 
the dead. Hence he wished to give an example, to the unthinking 
and the prejudiced, by having his own body burnt. 

Not to fulfil the last desire of a man who had virtually created 
his country, seems like an outrage andacrime. Though those who 
protested against the fulfilment of his injunctions may have been 
actuated by a feeling of high veneration, demanding, as they did, to see 
his remains buried, amongst great pomp and ceremony, in the Italian 
capital, yet no obsequies could be more worthy of him than those 
which he himself desired. His deeds were to live; his frame was 
to be reduced to ashes—only a little heap of dust to be kept in 
anurn. Those who do not honour his last wish do not understand 


his whole greatness. Kart Bump 
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